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Here is a typical actual quotation 
of a teacher: 


“I am using the new edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING in both first- and second-year classes and think it is 
just ‘tops. My four typing classes are a joy this year with the 
new book. Several things I have always wanted to see in a 
text have been included. The students seem to get along 
faster and really like the newer approach.” 


New 6th Edition | The best of 


20th CENTURY the new with 


the best of 


TYPEWRITING | the otd 


y 
Lessenberry, Crawford 


Here is a thoroughly re- 
vised book that is packed 
full of improved old tech- 
niques, new techniques, 
and new materials; here is 
a new book that will give 
you more pleasure and 
confidence; here is a book 
based on classroom experi- 
ence. 


Already adopted in Missis- 
sippi (Basal), Alabama (Bas- 
al), Indiana (Multiple), Ore- 
gon (Multiple), and in hun- 
dreds of other schools. 
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Moral and Ethical Values in Business Education 


The United States in its role of world leadership also finds itself in an im- 
portant position for providing the guidance needed for developing higher level 
moral and ethical values in business relations. The responsibility of business 
educators in this respect looms greater in importance today than at any time 
in the history of our nation. Not only has our country become more extensively 
engaged in world business affairs but also every individual citizen is affected to 
a much greater extent by business relationships. Also, the volume of American 
business has increased rapidly allowing malpractices in business relationships 
to appear in unprecedented instances. 


To a large measure, the responsibility as to what happens regarding the 
moral and ethical practices developing in American business relationships rests 
upon the influences of business and economics teachers in the preparation of 
the potential planners of American business activity. It is the responsibility of 
these teachers to do more than help youth acquire the tools of business. There 
must be a recognition of the relationship of business and economic welfare in 
the organized enterprise to that of the individual and society. Business teachers, 
perhaps more than those in other academic areas, are in a position to influence 
the thinking of youth regarding their moral and ethical obligations as those 
who will formulate and carry out business policy. 


The elements of human relationships need to become an important part of 
the business instructional program. In business and economics classes progress 
must be made in helping potential labor leaders to understand the place of the 
free enterprise system in a democracy. Also, the potential managers must be 
helped to develop an understanding of and an appreciation for the rights of the 
workers in American business and industry. The business teachers can and 
must help develop this area of understanding among the partners in our free 
enterprise system. Both the leaders in labor and management must become 
more conscious of the influence of their actions on the consumer. A realization 
must be developed that the United States is a nation made up of the stockholders 
— labor, capital, management, and the consuming public. As in any other 
corporation, if certain stockholders do not vote and work for the best interest 
of the firm all members suffer loss because of their action. 


Men and women in business need to develop a better standard of ethical 
values in dealing with each other if we are going to eliminate corruption, deceit, 
and dishonesty in business relationships. Before such standards can be de- 
veloped in business, they first must become the basis through which the working 


tools of business are taught. 
ee aS 


E. C. McGill, president of Mountain-Plains Business 
Education Association; Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, Kansas. 
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Shorthand Homework Assignments 
Made More Effective Through the 








Use of a Voice Recording Machine 


by FRED 8S. COOK, HEAD, SECRETARIAL TRAINING DEPARTMEN) 


MAN VERSUS MACHINE. A teacher 
trainer was once heard stating that 
he did not like a particular film on 
how to teach typewriting because 
he hated to think that a film or a 
machine could replace him in the 
classroom. Most of us would agree 
with the latter part of his state- 
ment. We do not want to become 
victims of a technological change 
that will make our training obso- 
lete. 

One type of machine that we 
business teachers have been hear- 
ing much about in recent years is 
the voice recording machine. Most 
of us know the pros and cons of machine 
dictation versus shorthand. The purpose of 
this article is not to become involved in this 
controversy, but to describe a technique 
utilizing a voice recorder that has made the 
homework assignment in shorthand much 
more valuable. 

SOMETHING DIFFERENT. A number of ar- 
ticles have appeared in our periodicals ex- 
tolling the virtues and benefits achieved by 
using machines for classroom dictation and 
for supplemental dictation practice; there- 
fore, it is not necessary to repeat here the 
advantages of using machines in this manner 
with our shorthand students. I have used 
voice recorders in my shorthand classes for a 
number of years with excellent results. 
During the past two years, though, the use 
of the voice recorder has been directed 
primarily toward a more specific purpose. 
The voice recorders have become the medium 
through which the student’s daily homework 
assignment has become more meaningful and 
valuable. 

PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT. Practice makes 
perfect, IF the practice is perfect. Psycholo- 
gists have been telling us for years that in 
the process of developing a skill mere repe- 
tition is meaningless. Practice, to be effec- 
tive, must have a positive guidance and 
direction. The learner must know why he is 
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doing a specific drill and at the 
same time have a short-term objec- 
tive for that drill. Consequently, 
few shorthand teachers today re- 
quire their students to write page 
after page of shorthand lists. The 
trend has been to “‘read each para- 
graph out loud once and write it 
once from the plate.”” Too often 
the student’s reaction to the home- 
work assignment has been to either 
ignore it, or hastily scribble the 
outlines as they read it just before 
coming to class. 

In an effort to make the home- 
work assignment valuable to the 
student every day, a procedure has been 
evolved that makes the student mentally 
participate in each assignment. This pro- 
cedure also helps to make it possible for 
students to achieve our goals of 60, 100, and 
120 words on five-minute takes at the end of 
the first, second, and third semesters respec- 
tively. It is a procedure that has positive 
direction, and a specific objective for each 
day’s assignment. 

ALL STUDENTS PARTICIPATE. ‘The plan de- 
scribed in the following paragraphs has been 
developed to “get al] the students into ‘ike 
act.”” Perhaps you would have to médify tie 
dictation assignments and some of. the idllow- 
up work to meet the needs of your pa “cicular 
class. 

Early in the semester a class demonstra- 
tion is given on the use of the dictating unit, 
the teacher’s key, and the stop watch. Each 
student is assigned a specific chapter from 
the textbook for his dictation. A definite 
time is assigned for each student to dictate 
his chapter. When a student is ready to 
dictate his chapter from the textbook the 
student who dictated the preceding chapter 
is there to help him get started. Each stu- 
dent is furnished with the teacher’s key (with 
the speed for each paragraph marked), a stop 
watch, and five discs. 

Each assignment is dictated on a fifteen- 
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jinute disc, one assignment to a disc. The 
lictating speed for most assignments ranges 
rom 60 to 140 words a minute, with the 
\ajority of the dictations in the speed range 
or that week. 

DAILY HOMEWORK ROUTINE. Each day’s 
homework routine consists of the following 
steps, completed in the order enumerated: 


Reading out loud and then writing each letter once 
from the plates in the lesson. The paragraph num- 
bers and the notes copied from the plates are written 


in the left hand column of the notebook. 


2. Writing each paragraph once from the voice record- 
ing machine. This dictation is also numbered by the 
paragraphs and is written in the right hand column 
of the notebook — directly opposite the perfect plate 
notes. 

Reading the dictation notes back and comparing the 
outlines with the plate material in the opposite 
column. 

Practicing the selected technique review for the 
week. 


— 


Periodically, at first through consultation with 
the instructor, the student selects a specific area 
for daily emphasis and drill work. For example, 
some of my students have been weak in phrasing, 
brief forms, or theory. Thus for a week, or possibly 
longer, a student would be checking his dictation 
notes to see how he was doing on phrasing. He 
could then retake the dictation from the voice 
recorder on the paragraph or paragraphs that 
caused him the most difficulty, paying specific 
attention to phrasing. The following week or two 
could be spent in the same manner on some other 
technique, and so on. 

5. The student who dictated the week's assignments 
makes it a point to enter the classroom before the 
bell rings to start the record for the current assign- 
ment. (We have a special speaker that enables all 


the students to hear the recording. As soon as the 
other students enter the room they begin taking 
dictation — no wasted time regardless mi what the 
teacher may be doing during the first few minutes of 
each period.) 


BENEFITS TO THE STUDENT. ‘The primary 
benefits of this technique are achieved 
through the careful use of steps three and 
four of the daily homework routine. 

Step three, among other things, gives the 
student additional practice in reading short- 
hand notes — his own notes. It also enables 
him to see where his notes differ from his 
perfect copy notes. Finally, it enables him 
to determine what is causing him to slow 
down his writing. 

Step four, however, is the crux of this self- 
direction, short-term goal, homework tech- 
nique. It not only enables but it requires 
the student to get much more supervised 
classroom type dictation every day than 
would be possible through other methods. 
It enables the student to help himself deter- 
mine where and why he is having difficulty 
in getting today’s dictation. It helps him 
force his speed every day and-take dictation 
within his range. It gives him a systematic 
review of specific difficulties that he has 
encountered in taking dictation and drill 
work on those difficulties. It makes him 
participate mentally in his homework and 
helps to make his practice perfect. Since he 
can see a short-term objective for each 
assignment, it spurs him on to do more home- 











Shorthand students at Coe College using a voice recording machine. 
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work than he has ever done in the past — 
meaningful homework. 

Step five also has a definite contribution 
to make toward skill development, although 
its primary benefit is in the area of better 
work habits and attitudes. The skill develop- 
ment is materially aided through the addi- 
tional dictation that the student takes each 
day, including what can be “‘wasted time”’ 
three to five minutes before and after the 
class begins. 

When the students enter the classroom, 
the voice recorder is dictating today’s assign- 
ment. The students see their friends busily 
taking dictation and this acts as an incentive 
for them to get started. They want to get 
as much warm-up material as possible before 
the classwork begins. 

Since some of the student-made records are 
not perfect, the class learns to take dictation 
under somewhat trying circumstances at 
times, without complaining. The students 
also learn to take dictation from many 
different types of voices. Finally, this pro- 
cedure gives two students an opportunity 
to work together, teaching and learning how 
to dictate to a voice recording machine. 

SELECTION OF THE VOICE RECORDER. Part of 
the success of this particular procedure is 
due to some of the features inherent in some 
voice recording machines. Some recorders 
have small plastic discs on which the re- 
cordings are made. These small plastic discs 
are inexpensive, easy to store, and are non- 
breakable. If the recordings are made at a 
speed of 334 revolutions a minute, students 
who have a three-speed record player, or an 
LP attachment, can take the records home 
with them for additional practice. ‘This 
procedure enables the teachers to make 
available to students for home practice 
graded material at varying speeds. It also 
enables the students to get actual classroom 
type dictation— the type that they are 
graded on in school. 

Homework is especially helpful for those 
students who might be having difficulty with 
five-minute takes. The teacher can make a 
recording as the class dictation is given and 
several students can get together later to 
practice taking the dictation. Quite often 
students have found that with the pressure 
of class competition and tension removed 
they are able to “get” a five-minute take 
with relative ease. This procedure enables 
the students to develop that much needed 
confidence in themselves. 

A PROVEN TECHNIQUE. After the first semes- 
ter’s use of the voice recorder with a class of 


advanced shorthand students every member 
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of the class commented favorably on the 
procedure. The students stated that with 
approximately one hour’s work each da) 
they were noticing a marked improvement! 
in their ability to take dictation in class. 
They were enthusiastic about how much 
easier shorthand had become for them afte: 
following the above procedure for a semester; 
therefore, this technique is now used by me 
in all my shorthand classes. Yes, even with 
the beginning class shortly after the students 
begin writing their homework assignments. 

concLusions. The use of the voice recorder 
in my shorthand classes has made homework 
more meaningful to my students. My stu- 
dents know why they are doing each drill 
and what their short-term objective is for 
each drill. Students establish a definite, 
systematic routine for checking their own 
writing difficulties — brief forms, theory, 
phrasing, and so on. They get much more 
graded dictation at varying speeds and they 
have the opportunity to take dictation at 
home, where they can “relax.’”” They learn 
to dictate to and transcribe from a modern 
electronic recording machine. Students also 
develop the habit of beginning work promptly 
upon arrival in the classroom, even before 
the bell rings! They practice the art of 
mutual responsibility and co-operation for 
the quality, quantity, and promptness of 
the dictation work they record and supervise. 
All students must participate mentally in 
every day’s assignment. Finally, this tech- 
nique is no “ivy tower” theory — it has been 
tried and approved by many of my students. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. If you do not have 
voice recording equipment in your school 
contact some of your local office equipment 
salesmen. Most of the salesmen are eager to 
demonstrate their machine and will leave a 
machine for you to try in your own labora- 
tory. Several of the office equipment com- 
panies offer relatively inexpensive rental 
plans that will make it possible for you to 
experiment with this procedure for one 
semester to see how the plan works for you 
in your school. 





MILITARY FILING AND 
CORRESPONDENCE 


For special preinduction courses, for civilian material 
in military establishments, or for military classes, 
ey authoritative paper-bound books are available. 

One book covers the indexing and filing procedures 
and the other book presents the correspondence pro- 
cedures for the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 Chicago 5 


Cincinnati 2 
San Francisco 3 
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A statement often heard is, ““We teach as we 
have been taught, instead of the way in 
which we were taught to teach!’ This is one 
of the many sound reasons for the develop- 
ment of what we now call professionalized 
subject matter courses. 

Professionalization of subject matter in 
typewriting means that there is a definite 
integration of typewriting subject matter 
and typewriting methodology. This integra- 
tion is accomplished by having the teacher 
present the subject matter in a manner that 
is pedagogically sound and in which both 
students and teacher are aware of the peda- 
gogy involved. 

The principles stressed in a formalized 
methods course can be more meaningfully 
illustrated in a professionalized subject mat- 
ter treatment of a course in beginning type- 
writing since the methodology involved can 
be presented in a real life situation. Let us 
then consider some of the objectives of the 
usual methods course in typewriting as com- 
pared and contrasted with a professionalized 
methods course. 


Units included in the usual methods course 
in typewriting are: 
. Objectives of typewriting 
. Psychology applied to typewriting 
. Organization of typewriting courses 
. Motivation 
. Individual differences 
. Gracing 
Selection of textbooks and equipment 
. Testing and remedial devices 


Objectives of the professionalized methods 
course in typewriting are: 
1. To develop a high degree of skill in typewriting. 
2. To develop an understanding of the various ap- 
proaches to the teaching of typewriting. 
3. To develop insight into teaching methods while 
subject matter is being learned — Learn How — 


Show, Why. 
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Professionalization of 
Subject Matter in 
Ty pewriting 


by EILEEN T. COSTELLO 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
COLLEGE PARK, MARYLAND 


4. To develop an understanding of the learning and 
teaching problems involved in typewriting, as the 
readiness for such understanding presents itself. 

As one reviews the units included in the 

usual typing methods course, he can readily 
observe that these same topics could be very 
beneficially discussed in a professionalized 
course when the prospective teacher is learn- 
ing the skill. This procedure would avoid the 
overlapping of content in separate courses 
and provide the prospective teacher with an 
opportunity to more fully utilize this pre- 
service period in the acquisition of more 
general education than would be otherwise 
possible. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
DIRECTING SKILL LEARNING 

KEYBOARD PRESENTATION. In a beginning 
typewriting course the students would prob- 
ably have little or no knowledge of the key- 
board; therefore, it would be wise to introduce 
the entire keyboard by using whatever ap- 
proach best meets the needs of the students. 
After the students have mastered the key- 
board kinesthetically, they can be made 
aware of the methodology involved in the 
particular approach used as compared and 
contrasted with various other approaches. 

The color of a textbook cover is indeed 
significant. Certain shades of red, green, and 
blue, for example, are lacking in the all im- 
portant eye-appeal. Insignificant as it may 
seem, publishers have to keep this in mind 
when preparing a book for the market — 
students should be made aware of these 
various and sundry areas of reproach. 

By this time you may begin to wonder 
“When are the students going to learn the 
skill itself, if so much time is given over to 
discussion during the class period?” That 
question necessarily leads us to another prin- 
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ciple of learning: The learning period should 
be broken up into short units. The quality 
of practice determines, to a great extent, the 
amount of actual improvement. According 
to Book, “Learning is not rapid unless the 
attention remains focused upon the act being 
performed.””! 

Many teachers expect students to work at 
top speed for considerable periods of time. 
Psychologists tell us that there 1s a “Perio- 
dicity of Effort”’ factor that teachers of skill 
subjects cannot afford to overlook. Black- 
stone suggests that in a typewriting course 
the instructor should try to have the students 
work hard for a few minutes and then de- 
liberately provide for a period of relaxation 
during which time students may put new 
sheets of paper into their machines, check 
errors, or merely rest while listening to in- 
structions or taking part in a discussion. 
This period may last for two or three 
minutes, followed by another period ot in- 
tense effort. Unless the psychologists are 
wrong, this type of practice is likely to result 
in greater typing ability than that in which 
students are urged to undergo long periods 
of intense activity without a relaxation 
period.” 

Since students in teacher-training institu- 
tions are usually more mature individuals, 
shorter periods of time are required for learn- 
ing the skill itself. Therefore, interspersed 
rest periods throughout certain class periods, 
varying in length and frequency, can be 
utilized for discussion of the topics that 
should be stressed in a_professionalized 
subject matter course. 

You will also remember from your educa- 
tional psychology that perfection of an act 
results from practicing it in its natural 
setting. This principle applies to the subject 
of typewriting. For example: repeating a 
carriage throw several times in succession as 
an isolated drill, or practicing the insertion 
of paper into the machine as a separate act 
from typing on it will not result in an over- 
all continuity of perfection of these acts. 
When a teacher is demonstrating the correct 
way to throw the carriage — in its natural 
setting — the students should be told why 
it is necessary to do this and how to teach 
this technique as well. 

The following topics can also be discussed 
during the interspersed rest period: 

(1) Erasing: For too long a time the use 
of an eraser was taboo in the typewriting 
laboratory. Since a certain amount of 
erasing is necessary in the routine of daily 


office work, students must be taught while 
in school — not on the job — the varic.s 
kinds of erasers to be used, the most efficie it 
way to perform the act, as well as the fun+- 
tional value — time and money aspect — >f 


such a skill. 

(2) The utility of effective practice: Pur- 

seful repetition is basic to skill building, 
Unintelligent practice is little better than 10 
practice at all. This particular point cannot 
be stressed too frequently in a beginning 
course in typewriting for prospective teach 
ers. 

(3) Timed writings: Prior to taking a 
timed writing, it is a good plan to practice the 
material to be copied at various levels—word, 
phrase, and sentence. Students will then 
become familiar with the copy and will there- 
fore be in a more relaxed state, both physi- 
cally and mentally, when the actual timing 
occurs. If several timings are given on each 
test, the students realize that they have 
more than “one chance” to do a good job. 
The first writing will assist them in deter- 
mining whether to strive for speed or control 
on the remaining writings. 

The “Why’s” of these and other tech- 
niques such as tabulation, composing at the 
typewriter, and error analysis can be demon- 
strated by the teacher and the students will 
learn how and why at the same time. 

It can be readily understood that a teacher 
of such a course must be highly competent 
in the subject matter area, and must also 
have a comprehensive understanding of 
psychology, methods of teaching, and class- 
room management. 


CONCLUSION. In the professionalized sub- 
ject matter treatment of a course, factors 
such as methods of motivating students, 
skill and speed building procedures, provision 
for individual differences, error analysis, 
grading, organization of typewriting courses, 
and remedial instruction become an integral 
part of the course content for the benefit of 
the prospective teachers of typewriting. 

Material covered in class demonstrations 
could be duplicated and distributed to the 
students to help alleviate a possible time 
problém. Additional out-of-class assign- 
ments, as needed, will assist the student in 
his preparation to learn and teach a course 
in typewriting, thereby eliminating un- 
warranted and time-consuming duplication 
of effort and material that so often occurs 
when the subject matter and methods courses 
are offered as separate entities. 


‘William F. Book, The Psychology of Skill (New York: The Gregg Publishing Company), 1925. 
*E. G. Blackstone and S. L. Smith, Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc.), 1949. 
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Why Not Teach Individualized 
Typewriting in High School? 


by DONALD M. ALBANITO 
MONTGOMERY BLAIR HIGH SCHOOL 
SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND 





One of the selling points of private 
business schools all over the coun- 
try is that their students are given 
individual attention and are per- 
mitted to progress at their own 
rate of speed, depending upon in- 
dividual effort and capacity. 

Last summer at the Gardner 
School of Business in Silver Spring, 
Maryland, we had an average of 
thirty-five students in our type- 
writing classes. These students, 
who had no previous typewriting 
instruction, were at different levels 
of instruction at the completion of 
the first two weeks of instruction. 
Each student progressed at his own rate of 





speed and received much individual atten-- 


tion. At the end of 221% hours of instruction, 
each student in the class had completed the 
entire keyboard. The average ‘_ of the 
class on straight-copy material was 31.8 
correct words a minute with 1.4 per cent 
errors for 3 minutes. If this is normal ac- 
complishment for our high school and college 
students, and nearly all of our summer 
business students were of the senior high 
school and college age level, perhaps in- 
dividualized typewriting instruction in our 
high schools and colleges is the solution to 
the problem of developing greater skills and 
higher speeds. 

For one semester at Montgomery Blair 
high school I used individualized instruction 
in my four personal typewriting classes. We 
began in September by supervising the 
initial learning of the keyboard and worked 
with the class as a group. The first week of 
classwork was spent in learning the alphabet 
and typewriting techniques through the use 
of discussion, demonstration, drill and visual 
materials. Reviewing the alphabet and 
learning the numbers and symbols occupied 
approximately two additional weeks. 

During the review period we used a text- 
book and the group approach, with emphasis 
on individual deficiencies. From this point 
on, each student progressed at his own rate 
of speed, striving to do his best work on 
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each exercise before starting on 
the next exercise. The classes 
helped set an acceptable standard 
for each student. The students 
decided that each line of condi- 
tioning and technique exercises 
had to be done twice with a maxi- 
mum of 2 or $ errors on each ex- 
ercise depending upon its length 
and degree of difficulty. It was 
also decided that anyone, who after 
several attempts, experienced diffi- 
culty that resulted in increased 
tension as a result of trying to 
meet the accuracy standard, should 
leave the exercise until the follow- 
ing day and go on to the next lesson. 

Strikeovers were never permitted and stu- 
dents did not erase on conditioning exercises 
and technique type of material. It was, how- 
ever, only practical to make neat erasures 
and type only one copy of each mailable 
letter, booklet, outline, manuscript, ahd 
similar materials. 

Checking typewriting papers is always 
quite a task for the teacher. This clerical 
ordeal for the teacher can be minimized when 
students learn that the responsibility for 
checking errors and handing in high quality 
work is theirs. We eliminated some of the 
faulty proofreading by doubling the penalty 
for each error a student did not find and by 
having him retype the exercise. Each day 
we returned all papers that contained un- 
checked errors and discussed the errors with 
the typist. It is frequently advisable to 
allow a few minutes at the end of each period 
for a student to check his work and, possibly 
by trading papers, to re-check the proof- 
reading of a fellow classmate. In these ways 
students learned to find their errors and 
understood that locating errors is a definite 
responsibility of the typist. 

ach Friday the entire class period was 
devoted to typing personal work. This 
meant that the students had an opportunity 
to type school assignments, personal letters, 
or other material of a personal nature. Those 
students who were out of class during the 
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week, however, were advised to make up the 
typewriting work missed. The classes were 
so interested in progressing on the individual 
basis and were so anxious to work ahead in 
their textbook that less than 10 per cent of 
the students ever utilized the Friday class 
as a free personal-work period. 

Occasionally it was desirable to use part 
of a class period to teach a group lesson. We 
used the group approach for instruction on 
vertical and horizontal centering, styles of 
letters and types of punctuation, characters 
not on the keyboard, squeezing letters, use 
of the variable spacer, erasing, proofreaders’ 
marks, mathematical steps in tabulating, 
direct dictation, and short exercises to de- 
velop speed. We also used instructional 
duplicated material for individual corrective 
letters, civil service spelling words and 
timings, and special types of corrective 
technique problems. 

INCENTIVES. One of the motivating fac- 
tors during the entire course was the use 
of timed writings. Each student realized 
that to do his best work on timed writings 
of any length he had to sit up in a com- 
fortable position, be at ease, and type with 
rhythm. All students realized that typing 


involved thinking and that the goal was not 
speed or accuracy, but speed and accuracy 
since neither is of any value without the 


other. The students also realized that con- 
trol is largely dependent upon the right 
mental attitude. After ten hours of instruc- 
tion each student took one-minute timed 
writings on a sentence containing 50 strokes 
and averaged 20.6 correct words a minute 
with .94 per cent errors. During the follow- 
ing week the average rose to 26.6 c.w.a.m. 
with .68 per cent errors. After eighteen 
hours of instruction a one-minute, 60 stroke 
paragraph writing revealed 30.0 c.w.a.m. 
with .9 per cent errors; after twenty-one 
hours it was 33.0 c.w.a.m. and .9 per cent 
errors; and after twenty-four hours 36. 
c.w.a.m. with .7 per cent errors. 

It was interesting to note that those stu- 
dents with a normal I1.Q. (90-110) typed 
19 c.w.a.m. with 1 error after ten hours of 
class instruction and averaged 35 c.w.a.m. 
with .7 per cent errors after twenty-four 
hours of typing. Those with above average 
1.Q.’s (110 plus) rose from 25 c.w.a.m. with 
1 error to 37 c.w.a.m. with .7 per cent errors 
during the same period. It would appear 
that the more intellectual student learns the 
keyboard faster and tends to progress 
steadily while the average student progresses 
more rapidly after the initial presentation. 

Another motivating factor in our classes 
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was the use of progress charts that made jt 
possible for students to know their ac. 
complishments in relation to other members 
of the class. Two progress charts for exch 
class were placed on the bulletin board. (ne 
chart told the student how many acceptable 
exercises he had turned in each day and ‘he 
other chart recorded his scores on five-min ute 
writings with a three error maximum. At 
the end of five weeks in the second nine-week 
marking period each student received the 
following mimeographed reminder: 

So far this nine weeks you have turned in __ 
exercises. Does this agree with the chart on the 
bulletin board? The average for all personal type- 
writing students is exercises. Your grade 
for exercises would be approximately a and 
timed writings a . Are you getting the 
moat out of each class period? Are you working up 
to your ability? 

A third motivating factor used in our 
classes was giving students an opportunity 
to type to music. We used phonograph 
records — the first month not only as a 
rhythmic drill but for practice in correct 
carriage return. For example, we typed five 
three-letter words, threw the carriage on one 
beat of the music and retyped the line. These 
lines of words written on the blackboard were 
constructed so that each additional line was 
progressively more difficult. For instance: 

jad jad jad jad jad 
old old old old old 
ask ask ask ask ask 
rag rag rag rag rag 
put put put put put 
zek zek zek zek zek 

GRADING. No student enrolled in a per- 
sonal typewriting class who attends class 
regularly and works to the best of his ability, 
in my opinion, should fail. However, we 
still have to face the problem of giving 
grades. The grades in our personal type- 
writing classes were determined by. observa- 
tion of the students’ work in the classroom, 
the record of papers turned in each day, 
timed writings, problems, and special exer- 
cises designated by the instructor. For years 
many of us have graded on the production 
basis because it provides more incentive for 
a student to do an acceptable exercise and 
go on to the next one rather than to do the 
same letter three or more times in order to 
receive an “A.” 

I believe that another major advantage of 
grading on a production basis is that stu- 
dents help set their own standards and have 
a part in policy making. Furthermore, this 
method of grading gives teachers an oppor- 

(Concluded on page 354) 

























































A Guidance Program in 


Two Private Business Schools 


in Hawaii 


The guidance movement has gained support 
and recognition and now business school 
educators may well ask: What is the role of 
guidance in business schools? Are there any 
similarities and differences between a busi- 
ness school guidance program and those 
programs in other educational institutions? 
This article describes a guidance program 
as it is being conducted in two private busi- 
ness schools in the Territory of Hawaii. We 
have tried to describe every aspect of it, 
though not in any detail. 

Our schools are operating on the post-high 
school level in the city of Honolulu with a 
total day enrollment of approximately six 
hundred. We offer regular programs of study 
in accounting, secretarial training, and gen- 
eral clerical work, each of which leads to a 
diploma. Since 1948, our students have been 
served by a full-time counselor who is 
assisted by a clerical worker and a student 
who works part-time studying under a 
tuition scholarship. The great majority of 
our students are recent high school graduates 
with a sprinkling of older married students 
and special nongraduates. 

The guidance program is now well inte- 
grated so that counselor, teacher, and 
principal co-operation is achieved with a 
minimum of effort. The counselor meets 
formally with each student at least twice 
during his studies here. The more intensive 
counseling cases involve monthly follow-up 
interviews abetted by individual teacher- 
reports and consultations. Contact with 
other guidance agencies in the city is main- 
tained, such as with the public schools’ 
Department of Vocational Education, the 
Testing and Guidance Department of the 
University of Hawaii, and the Department 
of Education of the Trust Territories Com- 
mission. 

TEST BATTERY AND NORMS. Every regular 
student is administered a three-hour stand- 
ardized test battery. These tests include an 
achievement test in English and mathe- 
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matics, a group intelligence test, a steno- 
graphic aptitude test, and the Clerical 
Aptitude Test. Besides the battery, each 
student fills out a six-page personal inventory 
that tells us about his education and home 
background, his work experience, hobbies, 
and personal health. Lastly, the English 
teacher submits to our office an autobiog- 
raphy of each student which will be kept as 
part of the student’s personal record. The 
test scores plus the personal data and the 
autobiography form the basic materials of 
each student’s counseling record. 

In our counseling program all of the norms 
used except one are based on percentile ranks 
pe vat wr on the performance of previous 
students. Each set of norms is based on 
five hundred to one thousand cases. These 
‘‘local”’ norms have enhanced the predictive 
value of our instruments a great deal. We 
have also evolved a cutoff score for our 
mathematics test and feel that accounting 
majors with mathematic scores below the 
cut-off score will have serious difficulty with 
their subject. In the case of our intelligence 
test, our own norms enable us to adjudge an 
individual’s ability more accurately in terms 
of the other students in school. 
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Mr. Chang talking with a student about her 
test scores. 
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COUNSELING AND FOLLOW-UP. Soon after the 
testing, each student is scheduled for an 
interview. At this time the student’s 
achievement scores are discussed with him. 
We point out his weak areas in mathematics 
and English and suggest ways to correct 
these weaknesses. Secondly, we use the 
aptitude scores as well as the I.Q. and 
achievement standings to assist the student 
in selecting the proper program of studies, 
be it accounting, secretarial, or general 
clerical work. Students with undifferentiated 
aptitude scores but having adequate aca- 
demic ability are placed tentatively in the 
programs of their choice. They are given a 
period of time in which to ascertain their 
interest in the selected curriculum. 

During the first interview we also make a 
serious attempt to discover all students who 
may have personal maladjustments and 
those who may have difficulty in any area 
of study. These students and the ones who 
have expressed uncertainty about their voca- 
tional choices are tabbed for follow-up. The 
other students, whom we judge to be ad- 
justed to business school, are counseled 
generally on school expectations and are 
encouraged to visit us whenever they need 
help. Some students in this last group will 
be returning to the counseling office either 
on their own initiative or on teachers’ 
referrals. 


Our follow-up program of the students 
who may need help involves several phases. 
The most important phase is the contribu- 
tion of the teachers in reporting the student’s 
progress. For this purpose written inquiries 
called inquiry sheets to the teachers are 
used by the teachers to describe their par- 
ticular observations. From their comments 
the counselor has a more accurate idea of the 
student’s real progress and adjustment in 
school and will counsel accordingly. 


REFERRALS. Teachers’ referrals of students 
are a very important part of our guidance 
program. The counseling office relies upon 
the teachers to confirm our test prognostica- 
tion as well as to call our attention to stu- 
dents who are having difficulty. The referral 
form used for this purpose enables the 
teacher to describe the problem as she sees 
it. Upon receipt of this referral, the student 
automatically becomes a counseling case to 
be helped and followed-up like the others. 
Because of our moderate-size enrollment and 
good assistance from the teachers, the 
weaker students are easily screened for help 
and personal contact and informal discus- 
sions are greatly facilitated. 
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GRADUATION AND PLACEMENT. As gradu i- 
tion nears, we schedule a meeting with ea:h 
prospective graduate. This meeting is call:-d 
the graduation interview. At the graduati:n 
interview we try to evaluate the studeni’s 
accomplishments in school and to encoura.‘e 
his carrying out the definite goals he h.s 
set for the immediate future. Our recon- 
mendations may include further studies «s 
well as seeking work most suited for hin. 

Placement in our schools is handled 
separately by the Placement Director. All 
requests for part-time and full-time em- 
ployment are filed with him and those stu- 
dents ready to graduate work with the 
Placement Director in obtaining a job most 
suited to their training. The Placement 
Director maintains his own contacts with 
employers. The counselor contributes what- 
ever assistance he can in helping the place- 
ment office discover the proper applicants 
for the positions available. 

We also interview the drop-outs. These 
drop-out students leave before concluding 
their studies because of the draft, financial 
limitations, or loss of interest in commercial 
studies. If they are entering the Armed 
Services, we counsel them to take advantage 
of all educational opportunities that are 
offered. If they express an interest in another 
field, we undertake vocational guidance. The 
hardship cases who have shown good ability 
are encouraged to finish their studies if 
possible and are referred to our Placement 
Director and to the local public employment 
agency for help in finding a job. Like the 
graduates, the “school-leavers’” are wel- 
come to return for further help. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. Because our schools 
are business schools on the post-high school 
level we assume that the students have come 
to us feeling that office work is the proper 
vocation for them. For this reason the test 
battery has been designed chiefly to assist 
them in evaluating their high school achieve- 
ment and in selecting the proper area of 
business studies; however there are bound 
to be students who have made wrong choices, 
and these students will be discovered in the 
process of counseling or by the teachers 
because of poor interest in their studies. 
Eventually the majority of these misguided 
students will land in the counseling office. 

Vocational guidance includes interviews 
in which vocational areas are discussed, the 
administration of one or more interest 
inventories, paper and pencil aptitude tests, 
and individual intelligence tests if they are 
necessary. We may also use facilities for 

(Coneluded on page $54) 
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The common, garden-variety of 
cold, even after decades of medical 
research, still remains a heavy 
drain on the efficiency of industry. 
The ordinary, century-old variety 
of bad spelling operates in much 
the same way, and with about the 
same lack of success in methods of 
prevention and cure. Many older 
teachers feel that this spelling 
disease is on the increase rather 
than on the desired decline. 

A great many reasons have been 
advanced to explain the cause of 
this apparent deficiency in spelling, 
among which the lack of phonetics 
in early schooling often ranks high. The 
typewriting teacher is not directly concerned 
with the original causes of bad spelling, but 
he is immediately concerned with the fact 
that it exists in his classes where it seriously 
handicaps the students’ efforts toward more 
perfect production. 

Part of the blame for poor spelling on the 
part of office workers lies at the door of the 
employer. The employer who even bothers 
to ask for the transcript record of the stenog- 
rapher he is about to hire is a rara avis. He 
may gripe loudly at the poor spelling of the 
young woman he hires, but it does not occur 
to him that had he inspected her grades pre- 
viously, a few D’s at significant points might 
have forewarned him of trouble ahead. A 
pretty face and proper dress do not neces- 
sarily connote a good speller. 

Some typewriting teachers feel that spell- 
ing has no place in their classes. How can 
they remain unaffected when letters reach 
their desks offering Mr. Henery Johnson of 
Cincinnatti, thirty days’ free trail, according 
to there phamplet, and closing Very Trueley 
Yours, with an encloseur? 

Typewriting students offer all kinds of ob- 
jections to learning to spell. Their main con- 
tention is that a stenographer in an office will 
normally have easy access to a dictionary. 
The trouble with that reasoning is not only 
the extra time involved in et up a word 
but the fact that most poor spellers are not 
even conscious of their need for a diction- 
ary. They hope that “we may here from 
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you on the inclosed card” and have 
no suspicion that a dictionary 
might disagree with their spelling. 
Without a doubt, a great amount 
of this naivete is the inertia that 
makes it easier to write Pittsburg 
than to hunt through the gazeteer. 
I belong to the group who believe 
that a poor speller will always be a 
poor speller, but there is no reason 
why the poor speller cannot, 
through the slow process of memo- 
rizing a few words a week, be able 
to achieve a fair working vocabu- 
ary. After all, the vocabulary of 
the average business dictator is 
quite limited and repetitive, so that most 
stenographers have little zall for such words 
as amanuensis or erysipelas. 

Based on the above premise that poor 
spellers can be helped, I have been experi- 
menting in teaching ten commonly used and 
commonly ined words in class every 
two weeks. The results have been interest- 
ing, if not entirely satisfactory. At first I 
wrote the words on the blackboard and had 
the students write each word five times on a 
practice sheet, to be handed in, and days or 
weeks later tested the students on these 
words. ‘They miscopied so badly that I 
thought the errors must be due to my own 
poor penmanship, so I put a typewritten 
list of the words on the bulletin board. The 
errors continued. After checking the stu- 
dents’ practice sheets using a 5-time repeti- 
tion, I required a 10-word repetition of 
any misspelled words to counteract any ill 
effects of the 5-time drill. 

I rejected the idea of a mimeographed list 
of words for each student because it would 
encourage students to copy stroke for stroke 
with no learning involved. The students 
translated the bulletin board lists into their 
own handwriting and then typed the lists of 
words from their script. 

Within a short time I discovered one fact 
that may partially explain why some of us 
have difficulty in teaching spelling. A spelling 
test given in list form has no carry-over value 
in typewriting. Students who write perfect 
(Concluded on page 351) 


Co-operative Projects in Our 
Merchandising Class 


Our merchandising class was a bright and 
alert group of girls. To the casual observer 
the class activity was meaningful and pro- 
ductive, the atmosphere was friendly, and 
the girls were responsive. The teacher, 
however, was not satisfied, because it seemed 
as though the same girls were reciting all 
the time and the same girls were reluctantly 
contributing — and then only when called 
upon by name. Now what to do about it! 

Good pedagogy demands 100 per cent 
student participation and response, so we 
set out to get it. The first approach to the 
problem came about when we were dis- 
cussing the topic: “Store English.” One of 
the girls mentioned that she had heard a 
radio commentator stress the importance of 
students’ getting practice in reciting and 
talking before a group, and she concluded 
with these two sentences: 

“The radio commentator asked how many 
of his listeners could talk for five minutes on 
any subject. Hlow many of our girls in this 
class could talk for one minute on any of 
the subjects they have been studying?” 
What an opportunity for the teacher to 
start a discussion on the topic of public 
speaking! 

One of the girls suggested that each girl 
be given a topic on merchandising — one 
that had been studied and discussed — to 
be presented to the class in one minute. The 
class liked the suggestion and decided to try 
it. The girls enjoyed the exercise and 
thought it was fun, but when the period for 
criticism came along the girls felt that they 
could have done better. The class suggested 
that instead of having each girl talk ex- 
temporaneously perhaps it would be better 
to have the talks prepared in advance. A 
wonderful suggestion! So the teacher and 
the students working together developed 
ways and means for arriving at this objec- 
tive. 

One of the girls thought the material 
should be presented in the form of panel 
discussions. She had seen this type of dis- 
cussion on television and thought we could 
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try it out. A panel discussion was planned 
for one class period. It was decided that the 
class would be divided into groups and each 
group would present a panel discussion on a 
topic of interest to the class. The class 
wanted topics that could be developed and 
discussed in an interesting and original man- 
ner. The following topics were selected and 
each group picked one: 
1. Giving Merchandise Information 
. The Ethics of Selling 
. How to be a Good Salesperson 
. Duties and Responsibilities of the Salesperson 
. Finding the Needs of the Customer 
6. Building Customer Clientele. 


Each group went to work with enthusiasm. 
They went to the library, they read articles 
in current magazines, and they talked to 
salespeople and to store superintendents. 
When the day came for the panel discussion 
each group was well prepared. The mem- 
bers of the class felt free to question each 
group, and there were many questions. 
Some of the questions were practical and 
others were theoretical but the members of 
the panel could answer them unhesitatingly, 
showing that they had made careful and 
thorough preparation. All in all, the panel 
discussions were very profitable. 


After the panel discussion project was 
completed the girls and the teacher got 
together on another valuable class project. 
We decided that it would be interesting to 
try a debate and continue our study of 
merchandising topics in this manner. Debate 
teams were organized — three girls on the 
affirmative side, and three on the negative 
side. Each girl, again, was to be a member 
of one of the debate teams. The topics 
selected for this type of group activity were: 
1. Is the Customer Always Right? 2. Should 
There be Refunds on All Types of Mer- 
chandise? 3. How to Sell to the Difficult 
Customer. Needless to say, interest in this 
project ran high. The arguments presented 
by both the affirmative and negative teams 
were so good that it was difficult for the 
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class members to decide which team was 
the winner. 

The girls liked the group activity idea so 
much that they wanted to continue with 
their study of merchandising topics in this 
way for another period’s work. After much 
discussion and deliberation the class decided 
that it would be interesting to work on 
certain subjects — subjects that were care- 
fully selected from the point of view of in- 
terest and future values. The class decided 
that it would be different and interesting if 
they appointed a moderator who would lead 
the class discussions. All members of the 
class would study and read up on the 
particular subject that was selected and the 
moderator would ask them questions. The 
students would not be given the questions 
ahead of time, but they would study so that 
the moderator would not be able to ask 
them questions that they could not answer. 
We selected the following subjects for this 
interesting presentation: (1) The Approach, 
(2) How to Open the Sale, (3) How to Close 
the Sale, (4) How to Answer Objections, 
(5) How to Present Merchandise Effectively. 
This project proved to be the most enjoyable 
because the girls felt that in order to do 
justice to their subjects they had to demon- 
strate the answers in a number of cases. The 
demonstrations added a great deal of variety 
and interest. 

The girls were asked to evaluate the class 
projects. They were asked to study the 
results of each project and tell what ad- 
vantages, if any, they had received from 
these class projects. Here are a few of 
their comments: _ 


“T like doing these projects because I felt 
I was accomplishing something worth 
while.” 


“This type of work helps a girl become 
accustomed to talking to people not only 
in the classroom, but also when she is on 
the job.” 


oor 


This activity develops teamwork — we 
found it fun to work with different 
groups.” 


“We learned to help one another.” 


The teacher also evaluated the program. 
This type of activity was definitely worth 
while from the standpoint of the teacher. 
Instead of the teacher lecturing the students 
on good salesmanship the girls discovered 
from their own efforts and endeavors how 
important it is for them to pay careful at- 
tention to their appearance, their manner of 
address, and their presentation and knowl- 
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edge of merchandise. As a result of critically 
analyzing each other’s presentation, the stu- 
dents realized the importance of a business- 
like appearance, a pleasing voice, and a 
positive and sincere expression. 

The class, through the co-operative plan- 
ning on the part of the teacher and the 
students, developed qualities that they need 
for success on the job. The students dis- 
covered for themselves that they need the 
ability to use words easily and to speak 
clearly in order to be understood. hey 
unconsciously developed an attitude of 
natural ease when talking before a group. 
In addition to developing good work habits 
all the girls seemed to enjoy these group 
activities. 

As a result of these co-operative projects 
our merchandising class developed into an 
active; aggressive, happy, and responsive 
group —a class that liked the subject, 
enjoyed working together, and was eager 
to put in extra time improving themselves 
in the techniques of the subject. 








Let's Try to Teach Spelling 
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lists of words often do not recognize the 
same words when they occur in letter writing. 
Thus 1 found that far better results were 
achieved when the words were taught in 
context. Instead of testing by lists of words, 
I tested by sentences. Someone is sure to 
object on the basis that the student should 
never see the word misspelled. I might 
counter with the point that a great many do 
not see the words misspelled; they ride right 
over them blindly. 

Sometimes the results obtained in teaching 
spelling have been discouraging. After one 
12-week period I gave a test on one hundred 
words. ‘Two boys misspelled thirty words. 
I would have given up the whole project at 
once if I had not discovered that the same 
two boys failed every subject they were 
taking. 

No, my method of teaching spelling is not 
perfect; it is no cure-all and I know of none 
that is. Perhaps a renaissance of the old- 
fashioned community socialized spelling-bee 
might help. 

My method may not achieve everything 
I could wish for it, but it takes very little 
time and effort, and it does rub off on a few 
students. Consequently, unless you know of 
something better, may I recommend it? A 
few of my students now spell recommend and 
strictly correctly. 


The Boss Needs Training, Too 


Considerable space in our professional maga- 
zines and time spent in our schools have been 
devoted to the instruction of what the 
secretary should do and should not do in the 
proper handling of his or her job. Of course, 
this emphasis is important in the develop- 
ment of well qualified office workers to fill 
secretarial positions and to prove their worth 
to their employer. It is believed, however, 
that either a course should be offered to the 
employer or that an occasional article should 
be devoted to acquainting the employer with 
his duties and responsibilities to his secre- 
tary. 

As a result of teaching and actual secre- 
tarial experience, some teachers feel that 
those students properly trained in the field 
of stenography often make failures of them- 
selves because of the shortsightedness of 
their employers. This article is dedicated to 
that group of men and women who have the 
services of stenographers or secretaries at 
their disposal. An employer can mold just 
the type of employee he wants, provided the 
individual possesses the required skills of 
his profession, and this point is taken for 
granted in the writing of this article. 

Employers take the services of their secre- 
taries too much for granted. Employers are 
introduced to their new secretaries on the 
first day but seldom ever take time to become 
acquainted with their secretaries as in- 
dividuals and as professional workers. Per- 
haps a “plug”’ for the secretarial field could 
be inserted here. Each year the recognition 
of competent workers in this field is being 
recognized more and more by the heavy 
demand on the profession by government 
and business. No longer need the trained 
and experienced secretary work for a mere 
few dollars a week. Instead the salaries are 
increasing each year and the secretary is 
being given the respect and prestige she 
rightfully deserves. 

Too often the employer is under the im- 
pression that his secretary is merely a robot 
and many employers never take the time to 
think differently. As a result, this type of 
employer is in a constant search for a new 
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employee who will fill the position he offers 
on a one-sided basis — the employer’s. 

The relationship between the employer 
and his secretary can be compared to a 
team. There must be complete understand- 
ing, respect, and appreciation for each other's 
work. The secretary is an individual and 
wants to serve her employer to the fullest, 
but often this is found to be impossible, and 
the fault generally lies with the employer. 

The employer must begin to realize the 
importance of his secretary. He should allot 
so much of his time to discuss with his 
secretary the plans of the day, where he can 
be reached when away from the office, how 
a particular contract or letter should be 
made out, or how to discourage an individual 
from seeing him when the meeting would 
result in the waste of time on the part of 
both parties. A secretary does not know 
these things unless informed of them by her 
boss. The employer should be willing to 
discuss any and all questions that his secre- 
tary might want to ask. The need for co- 
operation between the employer and his 
secretary is readily apparent. 

Employers can make mistakes and the 
sooner they become big enough to admit 
their mistakes the better the relationship 
between the secretary and employer will be. 
Too often the employer takes the attitude 
of infallibility on his part and the complete 
stupidity of his employee. We all make 
mistakes, certainly, but when they arise 
why put the blame on the employee whose 
defense is difficult because of the employer- 
employee relationship? A great many mis- 
takes occur in the office because the employer 
refuses to take sufficient time to explain the 
procedures to be followed by the secretary. 
This thorough explanation of office policies 
and procedures is extremely important and 
the sooner the employer realizes the necessity 
of discussing his plans and wishes with his 
secretary, the sooner will the close relation- 
ship between the two bring forth greater and 
larger amounts of accurate work as well as 
better relations among the other employees 
of the business. , 
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The question of direct dictation to a secre- 
tary or into a dictaphone has made an 
interesting study. In visiting various or- 
ganizations and particularly observing dic- 
tators, it has been noted that only three out 
of five dictators really know how to dictate 
a coherent letter. Much time is wasted by 
the dictator. There is a definite need for 
training young executives to dictate letters, 
committee minutes, and the like. 

Let us remember that a secretary is not a 
mind reader and she cannot insert those 
words and ideas that are never dictated to 
her. Yes, often times the dictator is inter- 
rupted while dictating, but when he returns 
to the dictation and the secretary reads the 
preceding sentence or two of dictation, he 
should continue as if the interruption never 
occurred. 

Entirely too many employers dictate in a 
voice that is hushed or shrieked. Emphasis 
should be placed on enunciation and pro- 
nunciation so that the secretary will hear 
every word. Too often the dictator mumbles 
words between a cigar or cigarette, rattles 
papers, runs his nails up and down the desk, 
twitches his ear or nose, and creates many 
other distractions that are annoying to the 
secretary. The dictator, of course, is un- 
aware of these distractions and the secretary 
certainly cannot inform her employer of 
them. This situation eventually becomes 
unbearable and the employer finds himself 
looking for a new secretary. 

Transcription of letters often is another 
trying problem for the secretary. She re- 
reads her boss’ notes before transcribing 
them and often throws up her hands in dis- 
gust with this question: “Should I type as 
he dictated, or should I edit the dictation to 
make it easier to understand and grammati- 
cally correct?” This question, undoubtedly, 
is being asked by secretaries many, many 
times every day. Usually the boss insists 
that the transcribed copy is not as he dic- 
tated and often he does not appreciate the 
correct use of grammar or punctuation that 
the trained secretary has inserted. 

The employer should occasionally show 
outward appreciation of the work done by 
his secretary. Everyone desires recognition 
and an occasional remark of appreciation and 
admiration for good work often is as effective 
as a raise in salary. It is a wonderful feeling 
to know that one’s work is being noticed and 
that it is satisfactory. 

When the work in the office is slack, it is 
good policy, now and then, to tell the secre- 
tary to take an hour off before the close of 
the day, or to come in an hour later in the 
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morning, or perhaps to take a half-day 
holiday. These acts of appreciation are 
investments that will pay off handsomely 
and will help develop more conscientious and 
co-operative employees. 

It is suggested that the employer take an 
inventory of his daily office habits. When he 
enters the office each day, does he have a 
cheerful greeting for the office staff? Does 
he allot sufficient time each day to plan the 
working day with his secretary? Does he 
plan his work in advance, prior to dictation, 
so as needless waste of time can be elimi- 
nated? Does he speak in a clear, controlled 
voice so that the secretary may record his 
words without difficulty? Does he become 
gruff when asked to repeat a word or sentence 
that is not understood? Does he introduce 
his secretary to clients and other visitors to 
the office (a procedure which is considered 
proper etiquette and good business)? Does 
he show his outward appreciation for good 
work and conscientious effort by an occa- 
sional word of praise or by giving his secre- 
tary an unexpected vacation now and then? 
These are all questions that the employer 
can ask himself. The efficiency of the em- 
ployer’s office will depend, to a great extent, 
upon his answers to the above questions. 

The secretary, finally, is being recognized 
and placed in a position where she rightfully 
belongs — an assistant to her employer. She 
is given responsibility and her opinion often 
is requested and respected. Her services, if 
she is properly trained and trustworthy, are 
in demand, and these services are being 
rewarded with adequate financial remunera- 
tion. She is also given the opportunity to 
advance to a higher executive position. 

Let us remember that a trained and effi- 
cient secretary is difficult to find these days. 
The demand for her services is great and 
is becoming greater each day with govern- 
ment and business competing for her 
services. The abilities of the secretary should 
be recognized and appreciated. Her work 
is important and necessary in the fulfillment 
of the duties of the employer. 
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A Guidance Program 
in Hawaii 
(Continued from page 348) 


manual aptitude tests that are available to 
us. Sometimes the student is merely un- 
certain and this additional counseling enables 
him to realize that he is in the proper field; 
however in other cases counseling may 
conclude with a referral of the student to an 
appropriate agency in the city. This may 
mean a forward educational step to the 
university, or to a vocational school, or to 
the school Placement Director and public 
employment agency for work. 


Members of the community have made 
use of our counseling services in the past. 
These are usually people who are interested 
in determining their clerical aptitudes as 
well as their chances of successfully complet- 
ing a program of studies in our school. 
Sometimes public rehabilitation agencies 
will send clients to us for evaluation testing 
if these people have shown clerical aptitude 
and adequate intelligence. 


CONCLUSION. Because our students have 
entered a course of specialized business 
studies, they ostensibly have narrowed 
down their occupational choices to office 
work. But this simplicity is deceptive 
because office workers are involved in all 
kinds of diverse occupations. It is the 
counselor’s duty to assist the individual 
business student in assaying his interests and 
aptitudes as specifically as possible to enable 
him to fit into a clerical job in a particular 
occupation in which he will be best adjusted. 


The business school provides the graduate 
with a course of training that prepares him 
adequately for a beginning office position; 
however, success on the job depends on the 
individual’s personal initiative and ambition 
to prove his ability and advance into respon- 
sible positions. It is our obligation in the 
business school to point out to the student 
the tremendous opportunities that are open 
to him in his chosen career, and to stress 
that there is a challenge in every task. 


We have found our guidance program to 
be effective and have made strides since its 
inception. We hope that we will never 
cease trying to improve our personnel serv- 
ices to our students. The guidance program 
in a private business school has the same 
— objectives as those of other schools. 

e strive to counsel the students to gain the 
optimum out of their business studies and 
to achieve better social and personal ad- 
justments in their lives, 
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Why Not Teach Individualized 
Typewriting in High School? 
(Continued from page $46) 


tunity to know their students better. It als. 
tends to eliminate some of the careless prac 
tice that usually results when a class type 
conditioning and technique practices durin; 
the first ten minutes of a class period. 

RESULTS. Since we measure achievement i! 
terms of final results, each student took thre: 
five-minute writings a week during the las! 
nine weeks of the semester. To be acceptabk 
a timed writing could not contain more than 
three errors. At the end of the eighteen-week 
semester every student had attained this 
accuracy standard. The final speed results 
were: 

Words a Minute for 


5 Minutes — 3 Error 
No. of Students Maximum 


7 60-70 
9 55-59 

50-54 
19 45-49 
29 40-44 
14 35-39 
11 30-34 
5 25-29 
4 20-24 

The average of all 108 students in my 
classes last semester on a five-minute writing 
was 43.6 correct words a minute with slightly 
less than 21% errors. The normal I.Q. group 
averaged 41.5 words a minute with 2.6 errors. 
Those with above average I.Q.’s typed 45 
words a minute with 2.3 errors — practically 
no appreciable difference. 

This experience with the individualized 
instruction method proved to me beyond a 
doubt that it is as applicable to high schools 
and colleges as it is to business schools. In 
all practicability we need to adapt our 
teaching programs to fit the needs of each 
student and not try to fit thirty or forty 
different individuals into a routine type- 
writing class. This type of instruction per- 
mits a minimum standard of work from our 
slow workers, incentive for rapid achieve- 
ment for the middle group, and a challenge 
to the gifted student. Why not try it in your 
high school or college classroom? 
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Harry Huffman, head 
of the Department of 
Business Education, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, Vir- 
ginia, was elected 
president of the National 
Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions, a division of 
U.B.E.A., at the annual 
meeting held in the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, February 12-14. 
Dr. Huffman has served 

Dr. Huffman on the executive com- 

mittee of the Association 
for four years as secretary. He is also the 
hookkeeping and accounting editor of the 
Business Education (U.B.E.A.) Forum. As 
president of N.A.B.T.T.I., Dr. Huffman 
automatically becomes a member of the 
National Council for Business Education 
(U.B.E.A. Executive Board). 

Lewis R. Toll, head of the Department of 
Business Education, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois, was elected 
vice-president. Dr. Toll is the teaching aids 
editor of the Forum. Donald Tate, head of 
the Department of Business Education at 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Tex- 
as, is the new secretary. 

Executive Committee members elected at 
the meeting were: Dorothy L. Travis, who 
is in charge of business student-teachers at 
the University of North Dakota and Central 
High School, Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
and Milton Olson, head of the Department 
of Business Education, State College for 
Teachers, Albany, New York. Dr. Olson is 
a former bookkeeping and accounting editor 
of the Forum and Miss Travis is currently an 
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associate editor for the typewriting services 
section of the Forum. 

Delegates in attendance at the convention 
expressed a desire to meet at the same time 
and in the same city as the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
The time and place of the 1953 convention 
will be announced later. 

- * 


South Dakota Workshop 


The School of Business Administration of 
the University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 
in co-operation with the State Department 


of Public Instruction, is sponsoring a work- 
shop in business education from July 6 
through July 17. The purpose of the work- 
shop is to prepare a handbook in business 
education including a course of study. The 
workshop is limited to about twelve business 
teachers in the state and will be under the 


direction of Hulda Vaaler, head of the 
Secretarial Training Department of the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, with Dr. Lloyd V. 
Douglas, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, acting as a visiting consultant. 

e e o 


Mrs. Jones Named Head 


Mrs. Edna M. Jones has been appointed 
head of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion of Colorado Woman’s College, Denver, 
Colorado. She received her Bachelor’s 
degree from the University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, and her Master’s degree from the 
University of Denver. 

Mrs. Jones has announced that Mrs. 
Frances Hardin has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence in order to work on her 
doctorate at the University of Colorado, 
Boulder. Mrs. Hardin was replaced at 
Colorado Woman’s College by Mrs. Doris 
Erfurdt, a recent graduate of the University 
of Denver. 
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Dean Malsbury Goes to Connecticut 


Dean R. Malsbary, 
formerly of the Univer- 
sity High School, Indiana 
University, Blooming- 
ton, has been appointed 
assistant professor in 
business education at the 
University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs. Dr. Mals- 
bary will be in charge of 
the business education 
program at both the 
graduate and the under- 
graduate levels. 

Dr. Malsbary received 
his Bachelor’s degree 
from Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, and his Master’s 
and Doctor’s degrees from Indiana Univer- 
sity. In addition to his teaching at the 
University High School in Bloomington, he 
was a member of the Naval Training School 
faculty at Bloomington during World War 
II. He served in the U. S. Navy during 
World War ITI. 
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o * 
Green Receives New Appointment 


Dr. Russell N. Cansler, director of the 
Gregg Division of the School of Commerce, 
Northwestern University, Chicago, Illinois, 
has announced that Dr. H. H. Green will be 
in charge of curriculum development of the 
Gregg Division and will assist in the super- 
vision of the research studies of graduate 
students in the Business Education Depart- 
ment. 

In addition to his high school teaching, 
Dr. Green has taught at the University of 
Pittsburgh and Eastern New Mexico Col- 
lege. 

* e +. 


Cleveland Area Spring Meeting 
The Cleveland Area Business Education 
Association will hold a spring meeting in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on April 11, 1953. Business 
teachers and representatives from business 


and industry will meet for a luncheon at 
noon in the Mather Room of the Allerton 
Hotel. Mrs. Willia Brownfield, president of 
the Association, will preside. 

In a panel discussion, training directors of 
office employees from five of Cleveland’s 
business and industrial organizations will 
share their experiences in the training of 
office employees. The panel will discuss the 
topic, “Office Training Techniques Used in 
Business and Industry.” Dr. Dwight L. 
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Arnold, director of guidance and testing, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, will be 
the moderator. Other members of the panel 
representing Cleveland business and in- 
dustry are: Lester G. Brailey, training 
director, East Ohio Gas Company; Cathryn 
Taylor, training director, The May Com- 
pany; Paul Varzelle, director of training, 
National City Bank; Mrs. Kathleen Crotty, 
Training Department, Thompson Aircraft 
Products Company; Frederick D. Wood, 
director of training, U. S. Navy. 

The business meeting will follow the pro- 
gram. The Constitution Committee will 
submit the constitution to the membership 
for approval, and the Nominating Com- 
mittee will present a slate of officers for 
1953-54. 

The officers of the Association are: presi- 
dent, Mrs. Willia Brownfield, Glenville 
High School, Cleveland; vice-president, D. 
V. Smith, Euclid High School, Euclid; 
secretary-treasurer, Mildred C. Siefert, 
Cuyahoga Heights School, Cleveland. 


* e cm 
Ohio State Clinic and Conference 


A clinic to discuss teaching problems and 
materials related to the general business 
courses will be held on Ohio State University 
campus, Columbus, from June 15 to June 19. 
There is no tuition fee and all business 
teachers are invited to attend. Ernest 
Crabbe, editor, South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, and Dr. William 
Polishook, head of Department of Business 
Education, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
will be guest speakers during the week. 

The sixth annual business education con- 
ference, sponsored by Ohio State University, 
will be held June 26 and 27 at the Ohio Union 
Building. :The theme of the conference will 
be ‘““New But Tried Techniques in Teaching 
Business Courses.” Philip Pepe, Type- 
writing Education Services, Remington 
Rand, Inc., and Gilbert Kahn, East High 
School, Newark, New Jersey, will be guest 
speakers at the conference. 
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4th Edition — By York, Rowe, Cooper 


WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY is more than just place geography. It is 
more than a commercial geography. It is designed for a comprehensive course 
in geography with an economic slant. It emphasizes world regions. It recognizes 
political boundaries, but because political boundaries are so unstable, there is 
a special emphasis on natural geographic areas as they are related to people, 
climate, production, and commerce. Here is a book that will not go out of date 


easily. It will enable you to give a rich course that is vital to all of your students. 


WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY is available with a workbook and tests. 








Chapman Completes Doctorate 


Lowell Chapman re- 
ceived the Doctor of 
Education degree in Jan- 
uary at Pennsylvania 
State College, State Col- 
lege. The study made by 
Dr. Chapman dealt with 
the topic “A Study of the 
Existing Needs and Prac- 
tices Relative to the In- 
troduction to Business 
Course as Currently 
Offered in Colleges and 
Universities of the United 
States.” Dr. James Gem- 
mell was the major ad- 
viser and chairman of 
the doctoral committee. 

Dr. Chapman received his Bachelor’s de- 
gree at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, and his Master’s degree at the 
University of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He 
is head of the Department of Business Ad- 
ministration at Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity, Harrogate, Tennessee. He has also 
taught in the high school at Greenfield, 
Indiana; Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; 
General Motors Institute, Flint, Michigan; 
and as part-time instructor in business edu- 
cation at Pennsylvania State College. 
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International Artyping Contest 


The fifteenth annual International Artyp- 
ing Contest will again be sponsored by Julius 
Nelson. The following are the rules for the 
contest: 


1. There is no restriction as to make of typewriter, 
color of ribbon or carbon, type of design, or size 
of paper. 

. The contestant’s name, school, teacher (if any), 
and address should be typed on the top right-hand 
corner of the back of each entry. 

3. Any number of entries may be submitted, but 
each must be accompanied by ten cents as ex- 
amination fee. 

. No entries will be returned. 


5. A brand new portable typewriter will go to the 
entry ranking first. The teacher will receive a 
push-button, sweep-second stop watch, suitable 
for timing typing and shorthand tests. 

. The school submitting the best group of entries 
(5 or more to be considered a group) will receive 
a bronze-and-walnut plaque, with raised lettering. 

. The official Artistic Typewriting Bronze Medal 
will go to the next twenty ranking entries. 

8. All entries should be sent flat, carefully packed, 
to the sponsor, Julius Nelson, 4006 Carlisle Ave- 
nue, Baltimore 16, Maryland, and should be 
postmarked not later than May 1, 1958. Foreign 
entries should reach Baltimore by that date. 
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Michigan Work-Experience Program 


During the summer session of 1953, the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, in co- 
operation with Detroit business and in- 
dustrial concerns, will again offer to qualified 
business teachers an opportunity for gradu- 
ate study combined with work experience. 

Stenographic and clerical jobs will be 
available in some of the larger industrial and 
business offices in Detroit. Business teachers 
will be employed on a full-time basis for six 
weeks and paid at prevailing rates. Seminar 
meetings will be held on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings to co-ordinate the office experi- 
ences with the teaching of business subjects. 
Each teacher can earn from four to six hours 
of graduate credit in business education. 

The nature of the field-experience pro- 
gram makes it necessary to limit the enroll- 
ment to not more than forty individuals. 
Enrollment is further confined to those in- 
dividuals who are actively engaged in teach- 
ing business subjects. 

The co-operating businesses have been 
selected with a view toward providing a 
diversified type of office experience during 
the six-week period. They include some of 
the larger offices in the automotive, banking, 
insurance, and similar fields in the Detroit 
Metropolitan Area. 

Individuals may indicate in advance their 
intentions to enroll in the field experience 
program by writing to Frank W. Lanham, 
Teacher Trainer for Co-operative Office 
Occupations Programs, School of Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


West Virginia Conference at Beckley 


Concord College, Athens, West Virginia, 
is sponsoring a business education conference, 
which is to be held at Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Beckley, West Virginia, on Saturday, 
April 25. The Business Education Depart- 
ment of Woodrow Wilson High School is 
planning the luncheon, the registration, and 
the entertainment. 


Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh, will act as 
chairman of the conference and will speak 
on the topic, “Trends in Teaching Type- 
writing.” Other speakers and their topics 
are: Charles Zoubek, shorthand editor of 
Gregg Publishing Company, “Trends in 
Teaching Shorthand”; and Neal A. Ras- 
mussen, assistant manager of College De- 
partment, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, “Trends in the Teaching 
of Bookkeeping.” 
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U.S.C. Offers Two Summer Workshops 


During the 1953 summer session at the 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, June 22-July 31, business teachers 
are offered two workshop programs. 

First, in the new co-operative business 
experience workshop teachers may secure 
actual business experience. This workshop 
carries four units of graduate level credit. 
[It requires supervised field business experi- 
ence, involving full-time employment in a 
store or office position in the Los Angeles 
area and two evening seminar discussion 
meetings each week. The prevailing rates 
of pay are received by those enrolled in the 
course. Students not interested in an ad- 
vanced degree may also enroll. Approval of 
enrollment prior to registration is necessary. 
Write Dr. Albert C. Fries, School of Com- 
merce, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7, California, for enrollment 
blank. 

Second, in the workshop in business edu- 
cation students have an opportunity to work 


with six prominent business educatio) 
leaders in different problem areas. Th 

theme of this workshop is “Solve the Voc: 

tional Business Education Problems in You 
School.” The following specialists in busines 
education will participate: Dr. Alan ¢ 

Lloyd, editor, Gregg Publications, New Yor} 
(typewriting problems and methods) ; Dr. M 
Bernadine Bell, consultant in business edu 
cation, California State Department of Edu 
cation (vocational business curricula) 
George M. DaVall, supervisor of business 
education, Los Angeles Public Schools (ad 
ministration and supervision problems); 
Donald J. Robertson, assistant manager, 
South-Western Publishing Company, San 
Francisco (bookkeeping problems and meth- 
ods); Dr. William R. Blackler, chief, Bureau 
of Business Education, California State De- 
partment of Education (distributive educa- 
tion problems); Robert I. LaDow, manager, 
Gregg Publishing Company, San Francisco 
(shorthand problems and methods). 


Mountain-Plains Convention 


Estes Park, high in the Rocky Mountains, 
will be the location of the second annual con- 
vention of the Mountain-Plains Business 
Education Association. The convention will 
begin June 19, with a luncheon, and end on 
Sunday morning, June 21. Meetings will be 
at the YMCA Conference Grounds, three 
miles west of Estes Park. 

Combining professional meetings with a 
unique vacation is the objective.of the com- 
mittee working under Kenneth J. Hansen, 
Colorado State College of Education, Gree- 
ley, general chairman for the conference. 
A great variety of sectional meetings are 
being planned by Elsie M. Jevons, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, program chair- 
man. The nine states in the area are sponsor- 
ing the various parts of the program: 
“Making Office Practice More Effective” — 
Wyoming; ““Typewriting Issues on Trial” — 
New Mexico; “Starting a Part-Time Co- 
operative Training Program in Your School” 

~ North Dakota; “Building Skill in Short- 

hand and Transcription” — South Dakota; 
“General Business Training, A Must for 
Good Living’ — Texas; and ‘Bookkeeping 
Instruction in the High School’ — Okla- 
homa. 

George Gatseos of Greeley, Colorado, is 
planning a complete hospitality room with 
refreshments and many interesting free ma- 
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terials available to all persons at the con- 
vention. The hospitality room will be a 
special feature of the convention. Mildred 
Hill of Greeley promises excellent food from 
the beginning luncheon through the Sunday 
breakfast. Special features will be a chuck 
wagon dinner on Friday evening and a final 
banquet on Saturday. 

Besides the many meetings of a profes- 
sional nature, entertainment of various kinds 
is being planned by Robert L. Hitch, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie. Square dancing 
will be held after the evening meetings with 
a competent staff provided to teach the 
various steps. Other types of entertainment 
will include riding along mountain trails, 
hiking, tennis, volleyball, ping pong, shuffle- 
board, and sightseeing. Teachers will be 
interested to know that the Colorado Festi- 
val will be held in Rocky Mountain National 
Part at the same time. 

This convention, combining professional 
growth and a wonderful vacation, is es- 
pecially attractive since the entire cost of 
food and lodgings will be $10.50. On or 
about April 30 a complete program and 
reservation blanks will be sent to each 
business teacher in the area. These blanks 
can then be returned to E. C. Archer, 
Colorado State College of Education, Gree- 
ley, for proper reservations. 


Fe BALANCE 
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Frisch Completes Doctorate 


Vern Frisch, head of 
the Business Education 
Department, New Ro- 
chelle High School, New 
Rochelle, New York, was 
awarded the Doctor of 
Education degree by New 
York University. His 
study dealt with the 
topic, “An Analysis of 
Clerical Typing for the 
Improvement of Instruc- 
tional Materials — Find- 
ings and Recommenda- 
tions.” 

Dr. Frisch is a gradu- 
ate of Hastings College, 
Hastings, Nebraska. He did graduate work 
at Columbia University and Harvard Uni- 
versity. Dr. Frisch served as a member of 
the executive board of the United Business 
Education Association for three years and 
was secretary of the Westchester County 
Teachers Association. He is a member of 
Delta Pi Epsilon and Phi Delta Kappa. 
Dr. Frisch is past president of Westchester 
County Schoolmen’s Club and Westchester 
Business Education Association. He has 


Vern Frisch 


contributed to the various professional pub- 


lications. 
° e * 


Texas Business Education Conference 


The sixth annual business education con- 
ference, sponsored co-operatively by Texas 
State College for Women and North Texas 
State College, Denton, Texas, will be held 
June 11 and 12, 1953, in Hubbard Hall, 
Texas State College for Women. 

Those who will participate on the program 
are people who have made excellent records 
in improving instruction in business educa- 
tion. They include: Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, 
chairman, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, School of Business, Indiana University, 
Bloomington; Robert Slaughter, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York; Dr. Gladys Bowman, 
Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth; Ed- 
win Vennard, vice-president, Middlewest 
Service Company, Chicago; Dr. Donald 
Tate, chairman, Business Education Depart- 
ment, Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock; Dr. Carlos Hayden, School of Business, 
University of Houston, Houston, Texas; 
Clyde Blanchard, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; David Thompson, district co- 
ordinator of distributive education, Denton; 
Dr. Eugene Hughes, dean, College of Busi- 
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ness Administration, University of Houston; 
T. James Crawford, School of Business, 
Indiana University, Bloomington; Gerald 
Green, Department of Business Administra- 
tion, West Texas State Teachers College, 
Canyon; L. M. Collins, 1.B.M. Corporation, 
Dallas; Martha Bright, School of Business, 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth; 
Corine Lamm, Greenville High School, 
Greenville, Texas; Dr. Ruth I. Anderson, 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth; 
Mrs. Elbertine Howell, Dallas Power and 
Light Company, Dallas; Mary Pajunas, ex- 
pert typist. 

The general topics to be discussed are: 
Teaching of Basic Business 
Subjects,” “Effective Teaching of Shorthand 
and Transcription,” “Effective Teaching of 
Distributive Education,” “Effective Teach- 
ing of Bookkeeping and Business Mathe- 
matics,” “Business Education in Your Com- 
munity,” “Effective Teaching in Type- 
writing and Office Practice.” 


Colorado Workshop to Precede 
Mountain-Plains Meeting 
Dr. H. L. Forkner, Dr. S. J. Wanous, John 


A. Pendery, Mrs. Madeline Strony, and 
Louis A. Leslie will all participate in a work- 
shop to be held at Colorado State College, 
Greeley, from June 8 to June 18, 1953. 

The first week will be spent visiting busi- 
nesses. During the first two days of the 
second week Dr. S. J. Wanous will discuss 
the teaching of beginning shorthand. During 
the second two days Dr. Wanous will discuss 
with Mrs. Strony the teaching of shorthand 
transcription. 

Mr. Pendery will devote Tuesday after- 
noon, June 16, to the teaching of bookkeep- 
ing. Dr. Hamden L. Forkner will be the 
speaker at the banquet which will be held 
Wednesday, June 17, the eve of the last day 
of the workshop. 

The second annual Mountain-Plains Busi- 
ness Education Association conference will 
be held at Estes Park three days starting 
June 19, the day after the workshop. 





TYPEWRITING SPEED CHART 


A free chart for users of 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING or COLLEGE TYPEWRITING. It 
provides space for 32 students to record the gross 
speed and the net speed on timed tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Dallas 2 














Catholic Business Education Convention 


“Setting the Pace in Catholic Business 
Education” served as the theme for the 
annual convention of the Midwest Unit of 
the Catholic Business Education Association 
held at the Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, 
on Saturday, February 21. Sister Mary 
Gregoria, B.V.M., Mundelein College, Chi- 
cago, organized college workshops and Sister 
Mary ‘Tarcisius, $.5.C.M., developed the 
high school program. Brother James Luke, 
F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minne- 
sota, was general chairman of the conven- 
tion. 

The topic discussed at the college meetings 
was “Undergraduate Methods Courses in 
Business Education.” The topics and the 
aa were: “General Content of Methods 
‘ourses’”” — Sister M. Herman, S.S.N.D., 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee; “Methods 
of Teaching Business Machines and Book- 
keeping’ — L. M. Becker, Loras College, 
Dubuque; “Methods of Teaching Short- 
hand” — Sister Muriel, O.S.F., College of 
St. Francis, Joliet, Illinois; “Bibliography” 

Sister M. Florentia, S.C.L., St. Mary’s 
College, Xavier, Kansas; and “Effective 
Materials’ —Sister M. Immaculata, R.S.M., 
Mt. Mercy College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Mary Ann English, Wright Junior College, 
Chicago, served as summarizer. 


Two sessions were devoted to a discussion 
of bookkeeping and typewriting standards. 
Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., Spalding 
Institute, Peoria, Illinois, spoke on book- 
keeping standards and Brother J. Alfred, 
F.S.C., Christian Brothers College, St. Louis, 
Missouri, Sister Mary Sebastian, S.S.N.D., 
St. Stanislaus Koska High School, Chicago, 
and Sister Mary Digna, O.S.F., Alvernia 
High School, Chicago, served as co-ordina- 
tors for the open forum. Roland J. Kehoe, 
former instructor in Chicago Public Schools, 
discussed typewriting standards and Sister 
Edward Marie, O.S.F., Chicago; Sister M. 
Rita, B.V.M., St. Mary’s High School, 
Chicago; and Sarah Mortimer, Fenger High 
School, Chicago, co-ordinated the open 
forum. 

College representatives attended a work- 
shop on “Practice Teaching in Business 
Education” directed by Dean John F. Phil- 
bin, Sheil Institute, Chicago. The topics and 
the speakers were: “Requirements for Prac- 
tice Teaching” — Sister M. Norman, 
S.S.N.D., Mount Mary College, Milwaukee; 
“Preparation of Course Content by Student 
Teacher” — Sister Joseph Marie, C.S.J., 
Marymount College, Salina, Kansas; ‘‘Prob- 
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lems of the Cadet Teacher” — Margzeret 
Peters, Ed.D., Illinois State Normal Univ er. 
sity, Normal, Illinois; “Experiences of 4 
Critic Teacher” — Brother Paulus McGory, 
C.S.C., teacher-supervisor, Brothers of ‘he 
Holy Cross, St. Edward’s High School, La ke- 
wood, Ohio. Loretto R. Hoyt, DeP:u) 
University, served as summarizer. 

Several hundred teachers, representing 
eighteen Midwestern states, participated in 
the annual convention sessions. 


Catholic Teachers Area Meetings 


The Central Unit of the Catholic Business 
Education Association decided to hold two 
area meetings to replace the annual regional 
meeting. One of the area meetings was held 
at Purcell High School in Cincinnati on 
March 21. The other area meeting will be 
held in Pittsburgh on April 18. 

Brother Henry Streb, S.M., Purcell High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, was chairman of 
the Cincinnati meeting and Brother G. 
Charles, F.S.C., District Catholic High 
School, Pittsburgh, will be chairman of the 
Pittsburgh meeting. 

The executive officers and board members 
of the Central Unit are: co-chairmen, Sister 
Miriam, S.C., Mount St. Joseph College, 
Ohio, and Brother G. Charles, F.S.C., Dis- 
trict Catholic High School, Pittsburgh; 
treasurer, Sister Rita Catherine, O.S.F., Our 
Lady of Angels High School, Cincinnati; 
secretary, Brother Henry Streb, S.M., Pur- 
cell High School, Cincinnati; board members, 
Sister Mary Joachim, S.S.J., St. Joseph 
Academy, Cleveland, Ohio; Sister Mary 
Louise, O.P., Catholic Central High School, 
Steubenville, Ohio; Reverend Austin Staley, 
O.S.B., St. Vincent’s College, Latrobe, Penn- 
sylvania; Dr. Oscar Schnicker, University of 
Detroit, Detroit, Michigan. 





Household Budgets and Records 





A practice set for courses in (a) junior 
business training, (b) business arith- 
metic, (c) home economics. No knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping is required. The 
set provides business papers with the 
blank books. Price $1.12, subject to 
school discount. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


San Francisco 3 
Dallas 2 
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International Conference 


Special plans are being made for the fifth 
annual International Business Education 
Conference, which will be held at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, June 3 
to 5, 1953. This conference is attended by 
teachers from North Dakota, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, and Canada. Several 
teachers who will be attending their fifth 
annual conference will receive special recog- 
nition. 

T. James Crawford, School of Business, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, will dem- 
onstrate better teaching methods in type- 
writing. Robert E. Slaughter, vice-president 
of Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, will discuss methods and 
materials for bookkeeping and general busi- 
ness. Cecil E. Stanley, Nebraska State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education and 
president of the National Association of 
State Supervisors of Distributive Education, 
will present the part-time co-operative 
training in distributive education. 

Discussions of each subject area in busi- 
ness education will be led by panels com- 
posed of conference staff members and 
teachers attending the conference. Arrange- 
ments have also been made for book exhibits 
and business machines demonstrations. 

Inquiries concerning the conference may 
be addressed to either Dorothy L. Travis, 
assistant professor of education, or O. M. 
Hager, state supervisor of business educa- 
tion, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. 


Kentucky Business Education Conference 


The sixth annual business education cori- 
ference, sponsored by the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, will be held on July 10 
and 11. The Friday morning session will 
feature a discussion on bookkeeping with 
Robert Slaughter, vice-president of Gregg 
Publishing Company, as consultant. Friday 
afternoon will be devoted to discussions on 
shorthand and transcription lead by George 
Wagoner of the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

There will be a luncheon meeting and the 
annual Delta Pi Epsilon picnic is scheduled 
for Friday evening at 6:00 p.m. 

On Saturday morning, Dr. D. D. Lessen- 
berry of the University of Pittsburgh, will 
speak on the teaching of typewriting and 
Dr. Paul Muse of Indiana State College, 
Terre Haute, will speak on the teaching of 
basic business. 
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Indiana Business Education Conference 


The fourteenth annual conference on busi- 
ness education will be held on the campus of 
Indiana University, Bloomington, on July 
6 and 7, 1953. The conference will deal with 
the implications, for business education, of 
the persistent problems of business employ- 
ment. 


The purpose of the conference is to give 
teachers and administrators not only an 
awareness of the persistent problems con- 
fronting business that have important im- 
plications for business education, but also 
practical suggestions for changing their 
teaching methods and the business curricu- 
lums of their schools to meet those persistent 
problems. 





The discussion program 
will include: 


(1) Broadening the horizon of business education in 
the light of the changes in business and economic 
conditions and in business employment since 
1945. 


(2) Persistent problems in business and in employ- 
ment having a direct bearing on the education 
and training of business personnel. 

(3) Implications of current persistent problems in 
business for business education programs. 

(4) Modification of curricular patterns, instructional 


materials, and teaching methods in light of 
current business problems. 











Outstanding representatives of both busi- 
ness and business education will be scheduled 
on the conference program. The conference 
will be conducted in an informal manner, 
making it possible for any teacher or ad- 
ministrator to raise for discussion any busi- 
ness education problem with which he is con- 
fronted in his school. 

For further information about this con- 
ference write to Elvin S. Eyster, Chairman, 
Department of Business Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

a + * 


Wisconsin Vocational Convention 


When the Wisconsin Vocational Conven- 
tion is held in Milwaukee on May 1, the 
business education teachers will hear 
Dr. Harold H. Green of Northwestern Uni- 
versity k on the topic “Modern Trends 
in Office Procedure.” 

A luncheon meeting is being planned. 
James W. Kestol, Janesville Vocational and 
Adult School, is chairman of the business 
education section. 








RECOMMENDED FOR A GENERAL BASIC 


COURSE OR FOR THE FIRST PART OF A 
COMPLETE MERCHANDISING SEQUENCE 








NEW 


SIXTH EDITION 
1953 


By Walters and Wingate 


Fundamentals of Selling 


In recent years FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING has been adopted in almost 
every city and state where there has been an adoption of a basic textbook in 
selling. Now we offer you this thoroughly revised edition based upon a success 
ful and popular fifth edition. 


The pattern of the fifth edition was so popular that the emphasis in this new 
sixth edition is on refinements and individual improvements in the various 
chapters. All subject matter, illustrations, tables, examples, prices, and problems 
have been brought up to date. New subject matter has been added in each 
chapter and revisions have been made of each chapter. Therefore, you get a 


tried and tested textbook with new refinements. Here is a book that you will 
enjoy teaching and your students will enjoy using. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is recommended for the first general course in 
selling. There is an optional workbook available. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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West Virginia Meeting 


On April 8, 1953, at 2:00 p.m. the Business 
Education Division of the Association of 
Higher Education in West Virginia held 
its annual meeting at West Virginia State 
College, Institute. Reed Davis, chairman 
of the Commerce Department at West Vir- 
ginia Institute of Technology, Montgomery, 
West Virginia, presided. Dr. Richard H. 
Homburger, head of the Department of 
Business Administration, West Virginia 
State College, was chairman of the program 
committee. 


The program featured a panel discus- 
sion on the topic, “The Place of Business 
Education and Business Administration on 
the College Level.” The following persons 
participated as speakers on the panel: 
George Wagoner, Department of Business 
Education, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville; Dr. Raymond W. Coleman, dean of 
the College of Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown; Mrs. Irene Clark Evans, professor 
of business education at Marshall College, 
Huntington; Roswell E. Dewey, controller 
of the Kanawha Valley Bank in Charleston, 
West Virginia. 

A short business meeting preceded the 
panel discussion. 

o 2 


California Business Education Conference 


Plans are being formulated for the 1953 
University of California Business Education 
Conference, which will be held on the Los 
Angeles Campus, Wednesday, July 29, 1953. 
The conference theme will be “Effective 
Teaching Techniques in Business Educa- 
tion.”” The latest trends and innovations in 
the teaching of typewriting, shorthand, 
business communications, management of 
office services, office organization and man- 
agement, research, and methods of teaching 
business education will be presented in 
typical classroom situations. 


Dr. S. J. Wanous, professor of office man- 
agement and business education, University 
of California, will be chairman of the con- 
ference. Arrangements are under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Lucille Parker Irvine and 
Ralph Masteller, members of the summer 
business education faculty at the University. 

Other features of the conference will be a 
tea, a book exhibit, and a dinner with a 
guest speaker. An invitation to attend this 
one-day conference is extended to all busi- 
ness educators and everyone interested in 
business education. 
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Connecticut Annual Convention 


The Connecticut Business Educators Asso- 
ciation plans to hold its annual convention 
on Saturday, May 16, at Teachers College 
of Connecticut, New Britain. The theme of 
this year’s convention will be “Recent De- 
velopments in Business Education.” 

The principal speakers will include 
Dr. Peter L. Agnew, assistant dean, School 
of Education, New York University. A 
prominent representative from the field of 
business will address the luncheon meeting. 
Afternoon sectional meetings will be devoted 
to demonstrations in the areas of typing, 
bookkeeping, and clerical practice. 

Officers of the Association are as follows: 
Laurent Fortin, East Hampton High School, 
East Hampton; vice-president, Dr. Lewis 
Boynton, head of Business Education De- 
partment, Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain; secretary, Helen D’Apice, 
Middletown High School, Middletown; 
treasurer, Mrs. Anna H. Kramer, Laurel 
College, Meriden. 


. ~ *. 
U.B.E.A.-F.B.L.A. Annual Meetings 


The U.B.E.A. Representative Assembly, 
composed of delegates from fifty-one affili- 
ated organizations, will be held at the Statler 
Hotel in Washington, D. C., on May 29-30, 
1953. Departing from its usual custom of 
meeting the last week in June, the Assembly 
will hold concurrent sessions with the second 
national convention of the Future Business 
Leaders of America. 

The National Council for Business Edu- 
cation (U.B.E.A. Executive Board) has also 
scheduled its regular annual meeting for the 
last week in May. Paul S. Lomax, president 
of U.B.E.A., will preside over the assembly 
and council meetings. Jeron LaFargue, 
F.B.L.A. national president, will preside 
over the F.B.L.A. convention. 

A luncheon for business educators, spon- 
sored by U.B.E.A., will be held in connection 
with the annual meeting of the N.E.A. 
Representative Assembly in Miami Beach, 
Florida, on June 29, 1953. Hollis Guy, 
executive secretary of this N.E.A. depart- 
ment, will preside at the luncheon meeting. 





BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 


A practice outfit consist of ten different narratives 
of transactions with the of entry for keeping 
records of individuals, clubs, a dentist, a family, and a 
small business. List Price, $1.28. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 Chicago 5 

















Commercial Contests — Spring, 1953 





Florida 


Idaho 


Louisiana 


Missouri 


Montana 


New Mexico 


Ohio 


Pennsylvania 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 
(& Upper 
Michigan) 


Contest 
Sponsored 
By 


Florida Business 


District 
Contests 
| When Held 


| None 


| Education Con- | 


test Association 


| Ricks College, 


Rexburg, Idaho 


Louisiana State 
University, 


| Baton Rouge 


Missouri Com- 
mercial Contest 
Association 


Montana Busi- 


ness College 
Association 


| April 11 


March 27-28 


Maryville 


| April 8-9 


St. Louis 


| April 11 


Warrensburg 
March 27-28 


| Cape Girardeau 
| April 18 


| Butte, Billings, 
Helena, Great 


| Falls, Missoula 


State Commerce 
Club 


Ohio State De- 
partment of Edu-| 


cation, Columbus! 


State Teachers 
College, Blooms- | 
burg 


Bluefield State 
College, Blue- 
field, West 
Virginia 


Spencerian 
College, 
Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


None 


| March 24-25 


(or Later) 


| May 2 


None 


None 














State 
Contests 
When Held 


April 18 


April 25 


| April 10-11 


May 1-2 





Contest Manager 


Edna Long, 
Bartow High School, 
Bartow, Florida 


Grant Thomas, 
Ricks College, 
Rexburg, Idaho 


Dr. Howard M. Norton, 
Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge 


Arch Wrisinger, Ruskin 
High School District 1, 
Hickman Mills, 
Missouri 


Dale J. Blackwell, 
Maryville State 
College, Maryville 


Sister Catherine, 
Laboure High School, 
St. Louis 


Dr. Lucas Sterne, 
Central Missouri 
State College, 
Warrensburg 


Mrs. R. E. Jonakin, 
Deering High School, 
Deering 


E. T. Aasheim, 
Masonic Temple 
Building, Missoula 
Montana 


Lillian Rogers, New 
Mexico Highlands 
University, Las Vegas, 
New Mexico 


Ray G. Wood, State 
Department of Edu- 
cation, Columbus, Ohio 


R. G. Hallisy, State 
Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania 


Dr. T. Mahaffey, 
Bluefield State College, 
Bluefield, West Virginia 


Mrs. Gladys Nichols, 
Spencerian College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Subjec:s 
Include J 


Typewritinz 
Bookkeepi:.g 
Shorthand 


Typewritiny 
Bookkeeping 


Shorthand 


Typewritin, 
Bookkeeping 
Stenograph y 
Gen. Bus. 


Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 


Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 


Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 


Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 


Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 


Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 


Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 


Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bus. Math. 


Law 


Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 
Bus. Arith. 


Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 
Personality 
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Other Contests 








Date and Kind 


Contest Sponsored By Subjects 





International Typewriter 
Art Contest 


May 1 


National Commercial 
Contest 


April 18-17 








Julius Nelson, 4006 Carlisle Avenue, 
Baltimore 16, Maryland 


Ly 4g > Aids Exchange, 
. O. Box 1127, Bookkeepin 
Modesto, California 


Artistic Typing 


Typewriting 


Shorthand 
Gen. Bus. Knowledge 
& Ability 











Colorado Secretaries’ Association 

It has just been announced that the 
Colorado Association of Educational Secre- 
taries has become an affiliate of the Colorado 
Education Association. Organized in the 
fall of 1950, the Colorado secretaries’ group 
has grown rapidly, having approximately 
150 members representing schools all over 
the state. 

The officers of the Colorado Association 
are: president, Roberta M. Warner, secre- 
tary of the Littleton, Colorado, Public 
Schools; vice-presidents, Lillian Bieber of 
Hotchkiss; Bess Haggard of Las Animas; and 
Dora Wilcox of Greeley, all secretaries in the 
public schools; secretary, Virginia Hoots, 
University of Denver; treasurer, Clara 
Wilke of the Colorado Education Association. 

In commenting on the affiliation, Craig 
Minear, executive secretary of the Colorado 
Education Association, said, “Such an affili- 
ation is bound to strengthen both organiza- 
tions and through development of better 
understandings and relationships will pro- 
mote the over-all educational program in the 
state and nation. Teachers and educational 
secretaries have much in common and work 
together as a splendid team.” 

The Colorado secretaries’ group is also 
making plans to assist in entertaining the 
National Association of School Secretaries 
at their annual convention and institute in 
Denver, July 24 to August 1, 1953. The 
University of Denver and the Denver Public 
Schools Clerks and Secretaries Association 
are the other host groups. 


Houston Business Education Conference 

The Department of Business Education of 
the University of Houston, Houston, Texas, 
will sponsor a conference for business 
teachers to be devoted to the problems and 
techniques in teaching typewriting and 
shorthand. It will be a three-day confer- 
ence, June 16-18, 1953. A special session 
will be devoted to the problems of business 
education in the small high school. 


Among the outstanding business educators 
to appear on the program are: Gladys Peck, 
state supervisor of business education in 
Louisiana; Charles E. Zoubek, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company; and T. James Crawford, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 

For further information write to Dr. Car- 
los K. Hayden, Chairman, Department of 
Business Education, College of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Houston, Hous- 


ton, Texas. 
7 + * 


Pennsylvania Conference 


The Business Education Department of 
the University of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
is sponsoring a business education conference 
to be held on the University campus on 
July 15, 16, and 17. Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, 
Columbia University, New York City, and 
Charles Zoubek, Gregg Publishing Company, 
will be two of the featured speakers. 

A copy of the program may be obtained 
by writing to Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 18, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





CINCINNATI 2 
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PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
by Walters and Nolan 
Here is a book that has been badly needed for some time. It contains twenty-three chapters covering 
such topics as business education today, the curriculum, the general business subjects, recording 
subjects, program for small schools, textbooks, equipment, visual aids, testing, standards, guidance, 
placement, and numerous other important topics that are attractively illustrated. Price $2.80. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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Summer School Announcements 


The following is a partial list of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of the 


schools that have co-operated by submitting listings. 


Another list will be published in the May issue. 


Teac vers 


who are interested in enrolling in a summer school should write to the schools for more detailed information. 


Alabama 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: June 8- 
August 21. Accounting; Business Law; Business Statistics; 
Economics; Finance; henaaeensett Marketing; Secretarial 
Administration. Address, C. E. Williams, Director, Summer 
School. 


UNIVERSITY 


Arizona 


FLAGSTAFF—ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 8—July 10. Elementary Typewriting; Business Law; 
Sales Methods and Procedures; Introduction to Economic 
Problems; The Business Curriculum; Social Control of Business 
and Economic Activity; The Teacher in the Modern Economic 
World; Economics of National Security; Personal Income Tax 
Problems; other subject matter courses in general education. 
Second Term, July 13-August 14. Elementary Sypowrting: 
Business Law; Introduction to Economic Problems; The Teach- 
ing of Business Subjects; New Concepts in Accounting; Social 
Control of Business and Economic Activity; other subject 
matter courses in general education. Address, Registrar. 


TEMPE—ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 8-July 11; July 18—August 15. Observation and Directed 
Practice in Business; Foundations in Business Education. 
Address, Dr. Roy C. Rice, Director of Summer Sessions. 


TUCSON—UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA: Two Terms, 
June 8—July 11; July 18—August 14. Introduction to Business; 
Economic Geography; Principles of Accounting; Accounting 
for Engineers; Business Law; Statistical Methods in Business; 
Marketing Principles and Problems; Introduction to Eco- 
nomics; Money and Banking; Inflation: Causes, Consequences, 
and Cures; Visual and Auditory Aids in Teaching; other subject 
matter courses in economics and general education. Address, 
Director of Summer Session. 


Arkansas 


HENDERSON STATE TEACHERS 


ARKADELPHIA 
=GE: First Term, June 1-July 8. Business Law; Ad- 


COLLEGE: 


vanced Shorthand and Transcription; Advanced Typewriting; 
Fumeiaiee of Accounting. 
Office 


Second Term, July 6-August 8. 
ractice; Applied Typewriting; Business Correspondence; 
Principles of Accounting. Address, Director of Summer Session. 
FAYETTEVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS: Two 
Terms, June 8—July 17; July 20-August 28. Advanced courses 
in Accounting, Economics, General Business, Marketing; gradu- 
ate courses in business education; Workshop in Business Edu- 
cation. Address, Henry Kronenberg, Director of Summer Sessions, 


104 Peabody Hall. 


STATE COLLEGE—ARKANSAS STATE COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 8—July 10; July 18-Auguat 14. Methods of 
Teaching High School Subjects; Methods of Teaching Business 
Education; Educational Psychology; Shorthand; Typewriting; 
Business Mathematics; Economics. Address, Dean James 
Walter Turner. 


California 


ARCATA—HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE: Regular 
Session, June 15-July 24; Post Session, July 27-August 21. 
Measurement, Guidance; Curriculum Construction; Secondary 
Education. Address, Dr. Ivan C. Milhous, Co-ordinator of 
Summer Session. 


CHICG—-CHICO STATE COLLEGE: June 15-July 25. 
Introductory Shorthand; Applied Bookkeeping; Federal Tax 
Accounting; Seminar in Business; Contemporary Practices in 
Business Education. Address, Dr. Victor M. Houston, Director 
of Summer Session. 


LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: Siz 
Weeks’ Session, June 29-August 7; Eight Weeks’ Session, 
June 29-August 22. Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; 
Beginning and Advanced Shorthand; Business Communica- 
tions; Management of Office Services; Office Organization and 
Management; Methods of Teaching Office Practice; Seminar 
in Business Education Research; Special Problems in Business 
Education; Recent Developments in Methods of |Teaching 
Business Subjects. Address, Dr. S. J. Wanous, Chairman of 
Business Education Department. 


LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA: Siz Weeks’ Session, June 22-July 31. Workshop in 
Business Education; Advanced Problems of Instruction in 
Shorthand; Advanced Problems of Instruction in General Busi- 
ness Subjects; Co-operative Business Experience Workshop; 

aster’s Project Seminar; Thesis and Dissertation Seminars; 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Office Appliances; Office Manage- 
ment. Four Weeks’ Post Session, August $-August 28. Ad- 
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vanced Problems of Instruction in Office Practice; Adv 
Problems of Instruction in Typewriting; Office Applia 
Records Control; other subject matter courses in general dy 
cation. Address, Dr. John Cooke, Dean of Summer Sessio or 
Dr. Albert C. Fries, Chairman of Business Education De, art. 
ment, 


SAN DIEGO—SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE: wo 
Terms, June 29-August 7; August 10-August 28. Typewrit ng: 
Business Communication; Principles of Accounting; Busi: ess 
Law; Office Systems; Business Management; Marketing P-in. 
ciples; Financial Statements; Basic Business Education; Special 
Study; Thesis or Problem. Address, Dean of Summer Session. 


SAN FRANCISCO—SAN FRANCISCO STATE COL. 
LEGE: Siz Weeks’ Session, June 22-July 31; Three Wecks’ 
Session, August $-August 21. Graduate Seminar in Business 
Curriculum; Directed Independent Study in Business Educa. 
tion; Office Machines and Procedures; Accounting; Salesman. 
ship; Personnel Administration; Business Law; World Business 
Courses in Latin America, Middle East, Africa, and Far East, 
Address, Dean Leo F. Cain, Director of Summer Session. 


SAN JOSE—SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE: Siz Weeks 
Session, June 22-July 31. Gregg Shorthand; Typewriting; 
Principles of Accounting; Cost Accounting; Income Tax Pro. 
cedure; Business Mathematics; Business Machines; Business 
Writing; Geography for Business; Marketing; Wholesaling; 
Life Insurance; Business Management Policies; Busincas 
Practice; Personnel Management; Advertising; Salesmansbip; 
Materials and Methods of Shorthand and Typewriting; Seminar 
in Business Education; Master's Thesis in Business Education, 
Four Weeks’ Session, August 3-August 28. Business Law; Small 
Business Enterprises; Retail Store Management; Improvement 
of Teaching in Business Subjects—Accounting; Office Manage- 
ment; Principles of Real Estate. Address, Raymond M. Mosher, 
Dean, Educational Services and Summer Session. 


SANTA BARBARA—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
(SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE): June 29-August 7. Com- 
mercial Law; Audio-Visual Radio Education. Address, Regis- 
trar. 


ved 
es; 


Colorado 


BOULDER—UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO: Two Terms, 
June 15—July 21; July 23-August 25. Foundations of Business 
Education; Problems in Business Education; Seminar in Busi- 
ness Education; Improvement of Instruction in Business 
Education; Organization, Administration, and Supervision of 
Business Education; Organization, Administration, and Super- 
vision of Distributive Education; specialized courses in Ac- 
counting, Business Law, Marketing, Management, Finance, 
Personnel, Guidance. Address, Helen B. Borland, School of 
Business. 


DENVER—UNIVERSITY OF DENVER: Two Terms, 
June 22-July 24; July 27-August 28. Field Studies in Business 
Education; Business Education Principles and Problems; 
Improving Instruction in Stenographic Machines and Com- 
puting Machines; Improving Instruction in Typewriting; Im- 
poe Instruction in Shorthand and Secretarial Procedure; 

mproving Instruction in Bookkeeping and Accounting; Current 
Trends in Business Education—General Clerical Training; 
Seminar in Business Education. Address, Earl G. Nicks, Chair- 
man, Business Education Department. 


FORT COLLINS—COLORADO AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 22-July 17; 
July 20-August 14. Subject matter courses in Economics, 
Psychology, and Vocational Education. Address, Dean Walter R. 
Horlacher. 


GREELEY—COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDU- 
CATION: Pre-Session, June 8-June 18. Typewriting and 
Transcription in Business and in the Classroom (workshop). 
Regular Session, June 20—August 14. Principles of Accounting I; 
Beginning and Intermediate Typewriting; Beginning Gregg 
Shorthand; Business Law; Office Management; Consumer 
Education; Principles of Insurance; Administration of Dis- 
tributive Education; Job Analysis; Advanced Selling Tech- 
niques; Improvement of Instruction in Distributive Education; 
Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand; Improvement of 
Instruction in Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction in 
Bookkeeping; Improvement of Instruction in General Business; 
Introduction to Graduate Study; Administration and Super- 
vision of Business Education; Advanced Curriculum Problems; 
Current Problems in Business Education. Address, Dr. Kenneth 
J. Hansen. 


GUNNISON—WESTERN STATE COLLEGE: Piret 
Session, June 8-June 19; Second Session, June 22-Auguat 7. 
Foundations of Business Education; Improvement of Instruc- 
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tion in Shorthand and Transcription; Improvement of In- 
struction in Bookkeeping and Accounting; Current Business 
Problems; Office Management; Statement Analysis; Principles 
of Ingurance; Personnel Management; Office Machines for 
Secretaries; Office Machines for Bookkeepers; Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Eleme — Assogntiog: Principles of Adver- 
tising; Business Law. Address, Harold E. Binford. 


Connecticut 


NEW BRITAIN — TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CON- 
NECTICUT: June 29-August 21. Personal Use Typewriting 
and Duplicating; Summer Co-operative Work-Experience 
Program and Seminar in Business Education. Address, William 
C. Lee, Dean. 

STORRS—UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT: June 29- 
August 8. Introduc aeey Accounting; Cost Accounting; Corpo- 
ration Finance; Principles of Insurance; Business Law; Business 
Statistics; Industrial Management and Organization; Per- 
sonnel Administration; Marketing; Fundamentals of Salesman- 
ship; Principles of Retail Merchandising; Sales Management. 
Address, Stuart H. Manning, Acting 'o- Director of Summer 
Session. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMER- 
ICA: June 24-Auguat 8. Methods and Content of Teaching 
Social Business Subjects; Methods and Content of Teaching 
Typewriting; Fundamentals of Business Education; Guidance 
in Business Education; Pro-Seminar in Business Education; 
Statistical Methods; Business Law Il; Skills and Techniques in 
Typewriting; Principl es of Economics; Government and Busi- 
ness; History of American Labor Movement; Current Economic 
Problems; listory of Economic Thought; Elementary Ac- 
counting; Intermediate Accounting. Address, Dr. Roy J. 
DeFerrari, Director of Summer Session. 


Florida 


CORAL GABLES—UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI: First 
Session, June 16-J uly 28. Subject matter courses in Accounting; 
Mathematics of Business; Business English; T writing for 
Personal Use; Shorthand Theory; Shorthand Wenenstaitens 
Office Machines; Business Law Fundamentals; Business 
Statistics; other subject matter courses in general education. 
Second Session, July $1-September 12. Subject matter courses 
in Accounting; Business English; Typewriting for Personal Use; 
Shorthand Dictation; Business Law Fundamentals; Business 
Law of Personal Property; Business Statistics; Negotiable 
Documents; other subject matter courses in general education. 
Address, Director of Summer Sessions. 


GAINESVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA: June 16- 
August 8. Accounting; Economics; Business Law; Marketing: 
Real Estate; Insurance; Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Machines; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeepin | 
Consumer Business Subjects; Teaching of Office ro Poe 
Seminar in Business Education. Address, Dr. John 7” Moor- 
man, Department of Business Education. 

LAKELAND—FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE: June 
16-September 2. Secretarial and Business Administration. 
Address, S. T. Lastinger. 

TALLAHASSEE—FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
Eight Weeks’ Session, June 156-A 8 Improvement of In- 
struction in Secretarial Subjects; Current Problems in Business 
Education; Administration and Supervision of Business Edu- 
cation. Siz Weeks’ Session, June 15-July 22. Special Methods 
in Business Education—Bookkeeping and Social Business 
Subjects; Principles of Business Education; Business Corre- 
sponteness Secretarial Machines; Calculating Machines. 

Address, Dr. J. Frank Dame, Dean, School of Business. 

TAMPA— UNIVERSITY OF TAMPA: June 12-August 7. 
rrr matter courses in onomics and Secretarial Science. 

Address, M. C. Rhodes, Dean of Administration. 


Georgia 


ATLANTA—UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA: June 17- 
August 28. Problems and Methods in Teaching Commercial 
Subjects. Address, Registrar, Atlanta Division, University of 
Georgia, 24 Ivy Street, S.E. 

COLLEGEBORO—GEORGIA TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 10-July 16. Office Practice; Principles of Business; Con- 
sumer Economics. Address, Marjorie Keaton, Division of 
Business Education. 


Idaho 


MOSCOW—UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO: June 16-August 7. 
Methods of Shorthand; Methods of Social Business; Ad- 
ministration and Supervision of Business Education; Seminar 
in Business Education; Research in Business Education; 
Workshop in Business ——a Secretarial Studies; Begin- 
ning and Personal Typewriing Typewritin big 2 ~ Office 
Machines. Address, n Weltzin. 
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IHinois 


CHARLESTON—EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 16-August 7. Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping 
and Business Arithmetic; Methods of Teaching fyecwrnns 
and Office Practice; Social Security Accounting; General In- 
surance; Part-Time Supervised Business Training; Seminar in 
Business Education; Typewriting; Business Correspondence; 
Advertising and Selling; Penmanship. Address, Dr. James M 
mpson, Head, Department of Business Education. 


EVANSTON—NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY: Siz 
Weeks’ Session, June 19-August 1; Three Weeks’ i 
August S-August 22. smgeoromens of Instruction in Secretarial 
Subjects; Priaciples of Business Education; Improvements of 
Instruction in General Business Subj ects; Principles and 
Problems of Office Practice; Current Problems in Business 
Education; Consumer Education; Supervision of Co-operative 
Business Education; Master's Seminar in Business Education; 
Doctorate’s Seminar in Business Education; subject matter 
courses in Accounting, Advertising, Business Law, Business 
Writing, Transportation, and Typewriting. Address, Dr. Wil- 
liam Bradford, Director of Summer Session, or Dr. Russell N. 
Cansler, Director of Business Education, School of Education. 


MACOMB—WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 8—July 17; July 17-August 21. Accounting; 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Office Machines; Handwriting 
Methods. Address, Dr. Clyde Beighey. 

NORMAL—ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY: 
Regular Session, June “a 7. Beginning and Advanced 
Typewriting; Business En lish; Economics of Business; 
Business Organization and Management; tail Store f Prin- 
ciples of Business Education; Problems of Retail Store Manage- 
ment; Cost Accounting; Improvement of Instruction in Secre- 
tarial Subjects. Intersession, August 10-August 28. Beginning 
prpousttios: Problems of Office Management. ddress, 
Dean A. . Larsen, Director of Summer Session. 


ROCK “ISLAND— AUGUSTANA COLLEGE: June 165- 
July 24. Public Finance; Principles of Economics. Address, 
Dr. Richard A. Barnes. 


Indiana 


MUNCIE—BALL STATE ag eam arr COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 8-July 10; July 13-August 14. Office Machines; 
Fundamentals of Marketing: Fundamentals of Business Law; 
Principles of Insurance; forkshop in Becluuss Education; 
Intermediate and Advanced Typing; Elements of Accounting 
Personnel Administration; Financial Statement Analysis an 
Interpretation; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and 
Typing; Beginning Typing; Typing for Nonbusiness Education 
Students; ent Accounting; Improvement of Instruction in 
Basic Business Subjects; Evaluative Instruments in Business 
Education; Supervision and Administration of Business Edu- 
cation Courses; a and Management of Small Busi- 
ness; Fundamentals of Advertising; other subject matter 
courses in general education. Address, Dr. M. E. Studebaker. 


TERRE HAUTE—INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 15-—July 17. Accounting Principles; 
Intermediate Typewriting; Workshop in Business Education; 
Consumer Business Problems; Business Communications; 
Credits and Collections; Business Education Workshop; Im- 
provement of Instruction in Teaching Bookkeeping; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Teaching Typing and Shorthand. 
Second Term, July 20-August 21. Marketing; Principles and 
Problems of Business Education; Curriculum Problems in 
Business Education; Seminar in Business Education. Address, 
Dr. Paul F. Muse, Chairman, Department of Commerce. 


lowa 


CEDAR FALLS—IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 10-August 18. Accounting Systems; Improvement of 
Bookkeeping Instruction; Secretarial Practice; Improvement 
of Shortha nd Instruction; Office Machines I; Co-op Programs; 
Seminar in Co-op Programs; Adult Programs. Address, Dr 
Lloyd V. Douglas, Head, Business Education Department. 

DES -MOINES—DRAKE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 15—July 24; July 27-August 28. Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Typing; Elementary and Advanced Shorthand; Ac- 
counting; Economics; Finance; subject matter courses in 
general education. Address, Director of Public Relations. 


FAYETTE—UPPER IOWA UNIVERSITY: June 8- 
July 11. Methods in Shorthand and Ra ewriting; Beginning, 
Intermediate, and Advanced Shorthan Fy. BK Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced Typewriting. Address, Dir ector of 
Summer Session, 


IOWA CITY—STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA: June 17- 
t 12. Teaching Techniques in Business Subjects; Prin- 
ciples and Problems of Business Education; Seminar in Teach- 
ing Shorthand; Principles and Organization of Vocational 
Education; Research in Business Beusatise: Thesis in Business 
Education; 
niques; Business Law; Accounting; ting. Address, Dean 
Elmer T. Peterson, Director of oo Session, or Dr. William J. 
Masson, Department of Office Manag t and ss Edu- 
cation. 
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Kansas 


BALDWIN—BAKER UNIVERSITY: June 2Auguast a1. 
Subject matter courses in business administration, economics, 
and general education. Address, Dean B. A. Gessner. 


EMPORIA—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June $S—July 31. Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting; 
Organization and Administration of Office and Distributive 
Education; Methods of Individual Training and Job Analysis 
Education: Improvement of Instruction of Shorthand and 
Transcription; Co-ordination Skills and Techniques in Business 
Education; Improveme ot of Instruction in Social Business 
Subjects; Methods and Materials in Distributive Education; 
Administration and Supervision of Business Education; 
Seminar in Business Teaching Problems. Address, E. C. 
McGill, Head, Department of Business Education. 


HAYS—FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: June 
1-July $1. Shorthand; Typing; Business Letter Writing; 
Office Machines; Business aw; Economics. Address, Dr. 
Leonard W. Thompson. 


MANHATTAN—KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: June I- 
August 1. Business Management; Money and Banking; Type 
writing; Shorthand; Business Organization and Finance; he. 
search in Accounting; subject matter courses in economics and 
oy education. Address, Professor George Montgomery, 
tead, Department of Economics. 

PITTSBURG—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June I1-July 31; A st 1-August 28. Intermediate 
and Advanced Shorthand; Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Typewriting; Business Correspondence: Business 
Machines; Secretarial raining and Office Practice; Elementary, 
Cost, and Tax Accounting; Business Law; Methods of Teach- 
ing; Supervised Teaching; Principles of Business Education; 
Improvement of Instruction; Insurance; Seminar in Business; 
Research and Thesis. Address, Dr. W. S. Lyerla, Head, Com- 
merce Department. 


SALINA—KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY: June 5- 
July 30. a matter courses in business administration and 
economics ddress, Director of Summer Session. 

SALINA—MARYMOUNT COLLEGE: June 16-August 4. 
Shorthand; Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Accountin 
Methods of Teaching Commerce in High School; Special Prob- 
lems in Commerce. Address, Sister Marie Antoinette, Dean of 


Summer Session, or Sister Joseph Marie, Head of Department of 
Economics and Commerce. 


Kentucky 


BARBOURVILLE—UNION COLLEGE: 
June 8July 15; July 16-August 22. Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting; Person m | Typing; Salesmanship; Introduction to 
Business; Office Management; Consumer Economics. Address, 
Office of Public Relations. 

BOWLING GREEN—BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE: June 8Auguat 15. Subject matter courses in 
business and general education. Address, J. Murray Hill, 
President. 

LEXINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: June 
22-August 15. Beginning and Adv anced Shorthand; Beginning 
and Advanced Typewriting; subject matter courses in Account- 
ing, Business Law; Personnel Management; Money and Bank- 
ing; Real Estate; Office Management; Statistical Methods; 
Public Finance; Methods of Teaching Secretarial Subjects; 
Problems in Business Education; Seminar in Business Educa- 
tion; Methods of Teaching Office Appliances; Supplementary 
Materials Workshop. Address, Dean Frank G. Dickey or 
Dr. Vernon A. Musselman, Chairman, Business Education 
Department. 

MOREHEAD—MOREHEAD STATE COLLEGE: June 
8~July 31. Beginning, Intermediate, Advanced Typewriting; 
Introduction to Business, Secretarial Office Machines. Address, 
Ross C. Anderson, Head, Department of Commerce. 

RICHMON D—EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: June 9-August 1. Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Business English; Accounting; Methods of Teaching Book- 
keeping, General Business; Methods of Teaching Stenography. 
Address, W. J. Moore, Dean. 


Two Terms, 


Louisiana 


BATON ROUGE—LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 5-August 8. Studies in Business Education in High 
School; Office Management; Labor Economics; Corporation 
Finance; Statistics in Economics; Income Tax Accounting; 
C.P.A. Problems. Address, Registrar. 

BATON ROUGE—SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY: June 8- 

August 8. Refresher courses in Typewritin pgene 5 goqpuating: 
Methods of Teaching Business Subjects. Address, J. J. Hedge- 
mon, Registrar. 

LAFAYETTE—SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA INSTI- 
TUTE: June 10-August 5. Workshop courses in Accounting, 
Business Administration, Economics, and Secretarial Science. 
Address, Herbert A. Hamilton, Dean of Administration. 
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Maine 


AUBURN—AUBURN MAINE SCHOOL OP OM. 
MERC _ June 22-July $1. Beginning and Advanced . hort. 
hand; Sapamns and Advanced Typewriting; Begionin, and 
Advance Accounting; Beginning and Advanced Office ‘rac. 
tice; Beginning and Advanced Office Machines; Me hod, 
Courses in Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting. Ac ‘regs, 
Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, Principa! “ 

ORONO—UNIVERSITY OF MAINE: July 6-Augu | 1}, 
Methods of Teaching Business Education Subjects; Semi ir in 
Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in the Nop. 


vocational Business Subjects. Address, Mark R. Shibles, ean. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE—MORGAN STATE COLLEGE: June @g- 
August 7. Educational Psychology; Principles of Teaching ip 
High School; Educational Measurements; Social Foundations 
of tducation; other subject matter courses in general educa! ion 
Address, Edward N. Wilson, Registrar. 

COLLEGE PARK—UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
June 22-July 31. Curriculum Development in Business Edu. 
cation Workshop; Co-ordination in Work-Experience Programs; 
Supervision; Visual Aids; Guidance; Administration. Address, 
Summer Session Director or Arthur S. Patrick. 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON—BOSTON UNIVERSITY: July 13-August 22 
School-Business-Community Co-operation; Improvement of 
Instruction in Transcription; Seminar in Business Educati: on; 
Curriculum Construction in Business Education; Improvement 
of Instruction in Social Business Subjects; Demonstration Class 
in Elementary Typewriting; Improvement of Laostruction in 
Typewriting; Administration and Supervision of Business 
Education; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping; 
Measurement in Business Education; Improvement of [nstruc- 
tion in Office Machines; subject matter courses in economics 
and general education. Address, Professor Lester I. Sluder. 


SPRINGFIELD—AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL COL. 
LEGE: June 22-August 15. Insurance; Investments; Pur- 
chasing; Industrial Relations; Elementary Typewriting; Im- 
provement of Instruction in Typewriting and Shorthand; 
subject matter courses in general education. Address, Esther D. 
Frary, Registrar. 


Michigan 


ANN ARBOR—UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: Si& 
Weeks’ Session, June 22—July 31; Eight Weeks’ Session, June 22- 
August 1}. Principles of Business Education; Methods of 
Teaching Business Subjects; Survey of Office Machines; Re- 
search in Business Education; Co-operative Field Experience 
in Business Education; Principles of Vocational Education; 
Work- -Study Programs in the Community School; Co-operative 
Education in the Secondary School; Introduction to Guidance 


Services; Techniques of Counseling; Visual Aids. Address, 
Dr. J. M. Trytten. 
DETROIT—UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT: June @2- 


July 31. Elementary and Advanced Typewriting; Business 
Correspondence; Office Mapagespent; Principles and Problems 
in Business Education; Methods and Materials in Business 
Education. Address .Dr. Francis A. Arlinghaus 

EAST LANSING—MICHIGAN STATE 
June 23-J ul | and Advanced Shorthand; Begin- 
ning and Tasormediase ypewriting; Business Machines; 
Secretarial Machines and Filing; Office Management; Special 
Methods in Teaching Business Subjects in the High School; 
Improvement of Instruction in General Business Subjects; 
Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and Transcription. 
Address, Dean Stanley Crowe, Director of Summer School, 

KALAMAZOO—WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION: June 22-July 31. Salesmanship; Principles of 
Business Education; Management Problems; Advertising; 
Office Management; Shorthand; Income Tax Accounting. 
Address, Dr. Elmer Wilds, Director of Summer Session. 

MARQUETTE—NORTHERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION: June 22-July 31. Office Machines; Type- 
writing; Economic Problems; Modern Economic Society; 
Modern High School Curriculum; Secondary School Ad- 
ministration; Methods in Research; Visual Sensory Aids in 
Education. Address, Registrar. 

MOUNT PLEASANT—CENTRAL MICHIGAN COL- 
LEGE OF EDUCATION: June 22-July 31. Introductory 
Accounting; Office Practice; Office Machines; Salesmanship; 
Introduction to Business; Individual Income Tax; Beginning, 
Intermediate, and Advanced Typing; Materials and Problems 
in Teaching Business Subjects. Address, Dr. Judson W. Foust, 
Director of Summer Seasion. 

YPSILANTI—CLEARY COLLEGE: June 30-September 


18. ——e Shorthand; Ezpowrttiogs Office Machines; 
Business Law; ferchandising; conomics. Address, Walter 


COLLEGE: 
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YPSILANTI- MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE: 
Siz Weeks’ Session, June 17-July 24; Post-Session, July 27- 
August 14. Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Elementary 
Accounting; Office Practice; Principles of Advertising; Prin- 
ciples of Marketing; Business Organization and Management; 
Business Law; Methods of Teaching Business Subjects; Co- 
ordinated Business Experience. Address, Dean Egbert R. Isbell 
or Dr. Julius M. Robinson, Head, Business Studies Department 


Minnesota 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 8- 
July 17. Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Typing; Eco- 
nomics. Address, Dean A. B. Morris. 

MINNEAPOLIS—UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: First 

Term, June 15-July 18. Consumer Education in the Schools; 
Business and Distributive Education under the Vocational Acts; 
Advanced Materials and Methods in Co-operative Part-Time 
Classes; Co-operative Part-Time Work-Experience Programs; 
Materials and Methods in Office and Clerical Practice; Curricu- 
jum Construction in Business Education; Problems in Dis- 
tributive Education; Problems in Business Education. Second 
Term, July 20- August 22. Consumer Education in the Schools; 
Training Store and Office Supervisors; Co-ordination Tech- 
niques; Materials and Methods in Consumer Education; 
Problems in Distributive Education; Problems in Business 
Education; other subject matter courses in Economics and 
Business Administration. Address, Dean's Office, College of 
Education. 

ST. CLOUD—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: - First 
Session, June 8-July 17. Salesmanship; Business Law; Ac- 
counting; Typewriting; Letter Writing; Duplicating; Methods 
in Business Siantien, Second Session, July 18-August 21. 
Office Management; Office Machines; Typewriting; Special 
Problems; Duplicating; Accounting; Business Law. Address, 
Mary Lilleskov, Registrar. 
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Mississippi 

CLEVELAND—DELTA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 3-July 10; July 18-August 20. Principles of 
Accounting; Elementary Shorthand; Typewriting; Business 
Law; Office Machines. Address, Thomas B. Martin, Head, 
Department of Business. 

HATTIESBURG—MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN COLLEGE: 
Two Terma, June §-July 7; July 8-August 14. Methods in 
Business Education; Beginning, Berner Ay and Advanced 
Shorthand; Beginning, Tete ermediate, and Advanced Type- 
writin Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Accounting; 
Office } Machines; Secretarial Office Practices; Records Manage- 
ment and Filing; Office Etiquette and Typewriting Problems. 
Address, Dr. R. A. McLemore, Dean, or Dr. J. A. Greene, 
Chairman, Division of Commerce. 

STATE COLLEGE—MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 1-July 10. Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Typewriting; Elementary, Intermediate, and Ad- 
vanced Shorthand; Filing; Methods of Teaching Commercial 
Subjects; Office Practice; Recent Trends in the Teaching of 
Commercial Subjects. Second Term, July 13-August 15. 
Intermediate — Advanced Typewriting; Meters a and 
Advanced Shorthand; Problems in Commercial Education. 
Address, Director of Summer School or Professor O. H. Little, 
Industrial Education Department. 


Missouri 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI: 
July 31. Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Type- 
writing; Office Machines; Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Shorthand; Secretarial Practice; Elementary, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced courses in Accounting; Statistics; 
age Fm of Teaching Commercial Subjects; Graduate Courses 
in Education, Guidance and Counseling, Accounting and 
Statistics, and Economics and Business. Address, Dean L. G. 
Townsend, Director of Summer Session, 

KIRKSVILLE— NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 1-—August 6. Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Accounting; Introduction to Business; The Teaching 
of Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, General Business; Research 
in Business Education. Address, Dr. Walter H. Ryle, President. 

MARYVILLE—NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE COL- 
LEGE: June i-July 30. Typing; Accounting; Insurance; 
Office Machines; Statement Analysis. Address, S. Surrey, 
Chairman, Department of Business. 

SPRINGFIELD—SOUTHWEST 
COLLEGE: June 3-August 4- 
Intermediate Shorthand; Begi 


COLUMBIA June 8- 


MISSOURI STATE 
Penmanship; Beginning and 
inning, Intermediate, oad Ad- 
vanced Typing; Secretarial Business Machines; Accountin 
Business Machines; Elementary Accounting; Survey an 
Selection of Occupations; Business Law; Advanced Shorthand 
Dictation; Secretarial Training; Cost. Accounting; Salesman- 
ship; Marketing; Teaching Methods in Commerce. Address, 
W. V. Cheek, Head, Commerce Department. 
WARRENSBURG—CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE COL- 
JEGE: June @-August 7. Introduction to Business; Business 
Arithmetic; Elementary Accounting; Typewriting; Shorthand; 
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Commercial Law; Office Machines; Calculating and Book- 
keeping Machines; Business Correspondence; Apprentice 
ang Principles of Insurance; Retailing. Address, Br. Lucas 
Sterne, Department of Business. 


Montana 


BOZEMAN—MONTANA STATE COLLEGE: Five 
Weeks’ Session, June 15-July 17; Regular Session, June 15- 
August 21, Methods of Commercial Teaching; ffice Machines; 
Business Law. Address, Milford Franke, Director. 

HAVRE—NORTHERN MONTANA COLLEGE: June 15- 
fume 14. Elementary and Intermediate Typing; Calculators. 

Address, Registrar. 

MISSOULA—MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
15-Auguast 21. Instruction in the Skill-Building Stages of Short- 
hand and Typewriting; Current Trends and Problems in Busi- 
ness Education; Techniques of Teaching Typewriting on Elec- 
tric Machines; Duplicating Processes; emonstrations in 
Advanced Shorthand and Transcription; Bookkeeping Methods; 
Accounting; Marketing; Management; Economics. Address, 
Mrs. Brenda F. Wilson. 


June 








Michigan Conference 


The annual business education conference, 
a feature of the University of Michigan 
summer session, will be held at the Michigan 
Education Association camp, St. Mary’s 
Lake, Battle Creek, Michigan, on July 10, 
11, and 12. The conference will be con- 
cerned with the business teacher’s part in 
general education, with particular attention 
being given to the life adjustment program 
and to the Michigan Secondary School- 
College Agreement and its significance for 
business teachers. Resource people will be 
present from business, from business educa- 
tion, from general education, and from the 
State Department of Education. A number 
of school administrators will also attend the 
conference. 

The cost for each person attending the 
conference, including board and lodging, will 
be $12.75. The program will allow partici- 
pants time to take advantage of the recrea- 
tional facilities of the camp. 

Requests for reservations should be mailed 
to Dr. J. M. Trytten, 1002 University High 
School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


D. E. Clubs Convention 


The seventh annual convention of the 
Distributive Education Clubs of America 
will be held at the Dayton-Biltmore Hotel, 
Dayton, Ohio, on April 12-15, 1953. The 
theme of the convention is “Youth Looks to 
Retailing.” 

In addition to the regular business and 
committee meetings, there will be tours of 
various business firms in Dayton, an in- 
formal mixer sponsored by the Ohio Dis- 
tributive Education Clubs of America, and 
a speech contest. 

The convention banquet will be held at 
7:00 p.m. on Tuesday, April 14, in the Ball- 
room of the Dayton-Biltmore Hotel. 





Secretarial Institute 


On Saturday, April 18, 1953, the Depart- 
ment of Secretarial Studies of the School of 
Business Administration of Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio, in co-operation with the 
Middletown Chapter of the National Secre- 
taries Association, is sponsoring a one-day 
Secretarial Institute on the campus of Miami 
University. Dorothy A. Virts, head of the 
Department of Secretarial Studies of Miami 
University, is the general chairman. 

The morning program will include a talk 
on human relations in business by J. H. 
Ayers of the Armco Steel Corporation, 
Middletown, and a panel discussion of the 
problems of the legal secretary by several 
prominent attorneys, including Professor 
Fred Woodruff, School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Miami University. 

Following the luncheon, to be served in 
one of the University residence halls, the 
program will be highlighted by talks by 
Dr. Irene Place, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, former dean of the Institute for 
Certifying Secretaries, and Dr. Galen Stuts- 
man, Business Education Department, 
Bowling Green University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. The session will close with a panel of 
secretaries discussing the topic, ““How to 
Do It.” 

Working with Miss Virts in planning the 
Institute are Gwendolyn Mathews, presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Evelyn Day, education 
chairman, of the Middletown Chapter of the 
National Secretaries Association. 

All secretaries and business education 
teachers are invited to attend. The registra- 
tion fee for the Institute will be $4.00,which 
includes the luncheon. A copy of the pro- 
gram and a registration blank will be mailed 
to anyone interested. Direct requests to 
Dorothy A. Virts, Department of Secretarial 
Studies, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Westchester County Teachers Meet 


A dinner meeting of the Westchester 
County Commercial Teachers Association 
was held at the Florence Hotel, Tarrytown, 
New York, on January 22, 1953. Alvin D. 
Graham, Peekskill High School, president of 
the Association, presided. 

Dr. Vern Frisch, head of the Business 
Education Department, New Rochelle High 
School, New Rochelle, New York, was the 
speaker. He spoke on the topic, “An Analy- 
sis of Clerical Typing for the Improvement 
of Instructional Materials — Findings and 
Recommendations.” 
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Necessity, The Mother of Invention 


(Submitted by Mrs. Mildred A. Fletcher 
High School 
Englewood, Kansas) 


You have often heard this saying, ““Neces- 
sity is the mother of invention.”” Where t!.is 
saying originated, I do not know; but I do 
know that the statement is true. 

In our little school in Englewood we pub- 
lish a school paper in our typewriting class. 
Since we do not offer two years of type- 
writing, our first-year class publishes the 
school paper. As most business teachers 
know, first-year students often make numer- 
ous errors and we decided to do something 
about correcting these errors. 

We use the Ditto Machine and Master 
Carbon Units to publish our paper, and [ 
discovered an excellent method of making 
corrections on the master copy. For ex- 
ample, if the word “bookkeeping” is mis- 
spelled on the master copy, we type the 
word correctly in the margin, several spaces 
from the contents of the page and remove the 
unit from the typewriter. We separate the 
white paper of the master unit, but leave the 
carbon attached at the top, and then cut out 
the incorrect word “bookkeeping” with the 
use of sharp-pointed scissors. Then we cut 
out the correct word in the margin and place 
it, carbon print down, on a clean, smooth 
surface. A short strip of Scotch tape is 
placed carefully over the correct word so 
that the tape does not stick to anything 
except the word. Now we insert the correct 
word into the place where the incorrect 
word was removed and fasten it in place 
with the ends of the tape. We also use 
Scotch tape to cover and fasten each side 
of the margin where the correct word was 
removed to strengthen the side of the paper 
and prevent any carbon smears. No one 
can detect where the error was made and 
many perfect copies may be run on the 
machine. 

It is hoped that this method of correction 
will be helpful to other business teachers. 





TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
By HARDAWAY & MAIER 
A revised, cloth-bound book designed for a 


collegiate methods course and a reference 
book for business teachers. 


List Price, $3.00 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 Chicago 5 


Cincinnati 2 
San Francisco 3 
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Available with 
Workbook 
Tests 
Filing Material 


Clerical Office Practice 


By Loso and Agnew 
CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE has been written to fill the need for a basic, 


comprehensive terminal course in the office training program for nonsecretarial 
students. 


Here is a book that covers all the common and basic office duties and procedures 
except those dealing with dictation and transcription. It integrates other busi- 
ness courses and adds many new knowledges and skills. Basic principles, 
procedures, and knowledges are emphasized. Adequate training is provided 
in the development of skills. However, the training is not of just the ‘busy 
work”’ type. It is meaningful and practical. 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE is available with a workbook and tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Insurance Against Fire Losses. (Released in 
1952.) This is a 16-mm. sound motion picture in color. 
It may be shown in approximately 15 minutes. 


Summary. Animated cartoons are used to present the 
basic implications and principles of fire insurance. The 
film is designed to give a clear picture of the factors 
that effect the cost of insurance, methods of paying 
losses, and suggestions for reducing fire hazards. The 
film emphasizes that if we, as citizens, want the ad- 
vantages of living in a modern free society, we cannot 
escape the problem of possible loss through fire. How 
we may protect ourselves from loss through fire by 
taking advantage of insurance is described in the film. 
The film also emphasizes that fire insurance companies 
contribute to the safety of our modern society by 
establishing research and testing laboratories, by pro- 
moting efficient fire-fighting equipment and methods, 
and by conducting campaigns to reduce the costly 
threat of fire. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use in 
high school classes in general business, business law, 
and business principles and management. 

Sale and Rental. “Insurance Against Fire Losses” 
may be purchased from Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, [llinois. The 
selling price is $140 and the rental price for one to three 
days’ use is $5.50. 


Iowa Youth in Transition. (Released in 1952.) 
This 16-mm. sound film was produced by Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa. Dr. Lloyd V. 
Douglas, head of the Business Education Department, 
Iowa State Teachers College, acted as narrator. The 
script was prepared by the following faculty members 
of the Business Education Department: Dr. Lloyd V. 
Douglas, Leonard Keefe, and Peter Haines. The film 
may be shown in approximately 14 minutes. 


Summary. This film explains and demonstrates the 
co-operative training program in business occupations 
at lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
The film explains that the students attend classes in 
the morning and spend the afternoon working on actual 
jobs in local business firms. Actual classroom situations 
and students working on their part-time jobs are shown 
in the film. The film outlines the step-by-step procedure 
followed in carrying out the co-operative training 
program on the high school and college levels. The 
importance of an advisory committee in any co- 
operative training program is emphasized in the film. 
The film was prepared for and shown on Iowa TV 
stations in order to acquaint the public with the pur- 
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poses of an educational co-operative training programm 
in business occupations. The final phase of the film 
points out the type of training needed by the co- 
ordinator for such a co-operative program. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use in 
business teacher training, distributive education, 
counseling programs for senior high school or college, 
and for teachers interested in studying the problems of 
a co-operative training program in business occupa- 
tions. 

Rental. “Iowa Youth In Transition” may be obtained 
from Radio Office, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. Free rental except for transportation 
charges both ways. 


California and Its Natural Resources. 
(Released in 1952.) This 16-mm. sound film in color is 
a revision of the original film released in 1948. It was 
produced by the United States Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, in co-operation with the 
Richfield Oil Corporation. It may be shown in 40 
minutes. 


Summary. The film shows how California’s pools of 
oil and natural gas and her water have made it possible 
for the development of her mining and forest resources. 
California’s varied and expanding industries and her 
irrigated agriculture and commercial fisheries are 
shown in the film. The film depicts the scenic grandeur 
of the state from the long, smooth ocean beaches to the 
famed Yosemite Falls; from Death Valley. lowest spot 
in North America, to Mount Whitney, highest peak in 
the continental United States. The film tells the story 
of California’s fifty-eight commercial minerals — more 
than are found in any other state. It shows how 
modern equipment, powered with internal combustion 
engines, has made possible extensive lumbering and 
the construction of the multipurpose dams, how elec- 
tricity from those dams aids the state’s mining and 
other industries while irrigation makes possible the 
nation’s highest yield per acre of long-staple cotton 
and year-round production of fruits and vegetables. 
The film also shows how natural gas provides low-cost 
fuel for great industrial plants as well as for kitchen 
ranges. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use in 
high school classes in economic geography and eco- 
nomics. 


Rental. “California and Its Natural Resources” may 
be obtained from the Bureau of Mines, Graphic Serv- 
ices Section, 4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Penn- 
sylvania. Free rental except for transportation charges. 
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BOOKKEEPING 


made easier and livelier 


for student and instructor alike 


with S.V.E. Filmstrips 


Step by step these 3 new filmstrips lead your students through the standard 
procedures of bookkeeping. They speed up classroom instruction by 
simplifying the understanding of the fundamental how’s and why’s of the 
subject. 


THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PARTI (in color) 
THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Il (In color) 
THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Ill (In color) 


These filmstrips were designed to correlate with by Carlson, Forkner and Prickett, although they 
South-Western Publishing Company's textbook may be used with excellent results with any other 
20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting’ standard textbook on bookkeeping and accounting. 


‘‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part I’’ 


The opening entry and the posting of the opening entry 
to the ledger are covered by illustrations, captions, 
subtitles, and text frames. 42-frame, single-frames, in 
color. Price $5.00 








Frame from filmstrip Part I, 
**The Bookkeeping Cycle,’ showing 
the cash account. 














‘‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part II”’ 





This filmstrip continues to aid the teacher in leading the student 
through additional journal entries, posting to the ledger and the 
trial balance. 42-frames, single-frames, in color. Price $5.00 


‘‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part IIT’’ 
The work sheet, financial statements and closing entries 


are graphically presented in this 42-frame, single-frame 
filmstrip, in color. Price $5.00 





Produced cooperatively by the South-Western Pub 
lishing Company and the Society For Visual Education, 
Inc. 


Distributed by 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 
(Specialists in Visual Education) 


1345 W. DIVERSEY PARKWAY - - CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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Suggestions for Programs of Office Practice 
and Procedures. 1952. This 16-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet is a revision of ‘“‘How to Integrate Office 
Practice Skills and Knowledges.” The purpose of the 
booklet is to help answer the questions of teachers who 
want some suggestions as to integrating the office skills 
and knowledges in some kind of office practice program. 
The booklet contains a brief synopsis of different kinds 
of office practice courses, suggested materials, and a 
bibliography for further reading. It includes the follow- 
ing parts: Part I, Suggested Programs for Integrated 
Office Practice; Part II, Outlines and Suggested Ma- 
terials for Programs of Office Practice and Procedures; 
Part III, Bibliography of Office Practice Plans; and 
Part IV, Materials for Office Practice and Related 
Training. Free. Address your requests to South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati 2; Chicago 5; 
San Francisco 3; Dallas 2; and New Rochelle, New 
York. 


Patterns of Performance for the Most Fre- 
quent Duties of Beginning Clerical Employees. 
1952. By Elizabeth T. Van Derveer. This 34-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet is the second series of 
thesis abstracts published by Alpha Chapter of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, national honorary graduate fraternity in 
business education. This study emphasizes how the 
clerical worker performs the most common office duties 
and what patterns of performance, if any, the clerical 
worker generally follows. The study suggests answers 
to the following questions: (1) What are the duties of 
clerical workers on the job? (2) How are such duties 
performed by workers on the job? (3) Is there similarity 
in performance of common office duties in many types 
of offices? and (4) Can the use of patterns of per- 
formance in the classroom benefit the student preparing 
for a clerical position? Price 25 cents. Order from 
Joseph Green, Packard Junior College, 253 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, New York. 


Your Job Future After High School. 1952. 
This 8-page, printed pamphlet gives helpful hints to 
girls on how to plan their job future after high school. 
Some of the topics included are: (1) Lay the Ground 
Work for Success in Work and Marriage; (2) Learn 
Skills You Will Need at Home; (3) Learn Skills Useful 
on Many Jobs; (4) Find Out What Your School Subjects 
Mean To You; (5) Do You Know What You Are 
Going to Do Immediately After Graduation? and (6) 
Find Out Everything You Can About the Job Offered 
You. Price 5 cents. Order from Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C 
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Training to Meet Shortages of Stenographers 
and Typists. 1952. This 5-page, printed, paper- 
bound pamphlet was prepared co-operatively by the 
United Business Education Association, the National 
Office Management Association, the U. S Office of 
Education, and the U. S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. The major purposes of the pamphlet are: 
(1) To focus attention on the shortage of business 
workers that exists in many communities and to empha- 
size the importance of their work; (2) To indicate how 
the schools can contribute significantly to meeting the 
demands of competent office workers through effective 
business education; and ($) To suggest how the school, 
the employer, and the Public Employment Service 
respectively and co-operatively can contribute to effec- 
tive education to meet the shortage of office workers. 
Free. Address your requests to Hollis P. Guy, Executive 
Secretary, United Business Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., or 
B. Frank Kyker, Specialist in Business Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


Directory of Film Evaluations for Teachers 
of Business Subjects. 1952. Volume IV. This 
72-page, mimeographed, paper-bound bulletin is the 
fourth in a series prepared by Kappa Chapter of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, national honorary graduate fraternity in 
business education. Forty-three films and filmstrips are 
described and rated in the following subject areas: 
bookkeeping, general business, human relations and 
management, office practices and procedures, personal 
development and occupational information, retailing 
and distributive education, and typewriting. A com- 
pilation of ratings for each of 235 films and filmstrips 
evaluated in the combined four volumes is included. 
This volume also contains an up-to-date listing of pro- 
ducers and distributors. Price $1.00. Order from 
Instructional Materials Laboratory, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Television In Our Schools. 195%. By Franklin 
Dunham and Ronald R. Lowdermilk. Bulletin No. 16. 
This $4-page, printed, paper-bound bulletin presents 
the various factors being considered in a survey of 
educational television by the Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency. It includes the following four 
parts: Part I, Television’s Role in Education; Part II, 
What Schools and Colleges Can Do With TV; Part III, 
Current Uses of TV by Our Schools; and Part IV, Look- 
ing Ahead — The Expanding Role of TV in Education. 
Price 15 cents. Order from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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Business school in Middle West, located in ve 
city of 80,000, for sale. Franchise in Speedwriting and 
Dale Carnegie courses and approved for veterans’ train- 
ing. Very attractively decorated and equipment in ex- 
- m condition. School has been expertly managed 
ind is highly recommended bylalumni and businessmen. 
Address, No. 129. 


Attractive, newly decorated school on West Coast for 
sale. Will sell at amount comparable to last year’s net 
profit. School doing very well now. Ideal for couple 
management. Great potential with little competition. 
Address, No. 130. 


For Sale: business college in Southwestern capital 
city; population 150,000; state-wide reputation; day and 
night school; Speedwriting franchise; low overhead. 
One half cash; one half terms. Address, No. 131. 


Small correspondence and extension school, located in 
the East, for sale. An excellent set-up, specializing in 
business ‘ education. Enough business assured new 
owner to carry business for next few years. Licensed by 
state and Department of Education in which school is 
located. A very fine established business. Will help 
finance. Address, No. 132. 


For Sale: business school located in good New England 
territory. New machine equipment. Priced at today’s 
appraisal. Owner retiring in June. Buyer assured of 
good income. No Habilities. Address, No. 133. 


Business school in the Southeast for sale. A fast- 

wing city and ideal climate. A good drawing territory 
or high school business. Approved for G.I. trainin 
under both bills. Owner wishes to retire soon. Woul 
consider keeping an interest until new owner is estab- 
lished. Address, No. 135. 


Established secretarial business college in Dallas, 
Texas, for sale because of illness of owner. Exclusive 
franchise. Attractive price. Liberal terms. Over 600,000 
population in city and immediate fast-growing area. 
Splendid opportunity for husband and wife. Address, 
No. 136. 








Oregon State to Offer New Master's Degree 


A Master’s degree in business education 
without the thesis requirement has just been 
introduced at Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis. The business education major may 
contain 30 to 33 graduate hours in business 
education and 15 to 18 hours in education, 
making a total of 48 credit hours. Six credit 
hours can be earned through work experi- 
ence. 

A total of 15 graduate credit hours (term) 
may be transferred to Oregon State from 
other schools of higher learning. Residence 
requirements can be fulfilled through regis- 
tration at three summer sessions. 

Further information concerning the new 
degree can be obtained by writing to Dr. Ted 
Yerian, Head, Department of Business Edu- 
cation, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Oregon. 


Memphis Commercial Contest 


A contest in typewriting and shorthand 
will be sponsored co-operatively by the 
Memphis chapter of the National Secre- 
taries Association, Psi Gamma chapter of 
Pi Rho Zeta International Commerce Fra- 
ternity, Miller-Hawkins School, and Altrusa 
Club on May 2. 

Contestants from Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Missouri have been invited. 
The shorthand contest will be divided into 
three classes: (1) first-year high school stu- 
dents, 80 words a minute; (2) second-year 
high school, business school, and college 
stenographers, 100 words a minute; (3) any 
year or group from school or business, 
120 words a minute. 

The typewriting contest will be for the 
following: (1) 60 minute professional; (2) 30 
minute amateurs; (3) 20 minute non-school 
novice; (4) 10 minute commercial and college 
students; (5) 10 minute, any high school 
student. 

Winners will be awarded prizes and certifi- 
cates. The registration fee is $1.50 and the 
luncheon at Hotel King Cotton is $2.00. 

The place of the contest has not yet been 
announced. Persons wishing contest in- 
formation may write Commercial Contest 


Chairman, 1168 Poplar Avenue, Memphis 5, 
Tennessee. 


Denver Business Machines Workshop 


A two-weeks’ intensive business machines 
workshop will be held at the University of 
Denver, Colorado, from July 27 to August 7. 
Teachers attending the workshop can earn 
three quarter hours of graduate credit. 

The workshop will deal with methods of 
organizing business machines courses in 
small or large high schools, junior colleges, 
or universities. It will also give teachers an 
opportunity to learn the operation of various 
computing and duplicating machines. Ample 
opportunity for discussion and solving of 
individual school problems will be given to 
those attending the workshop. 

For further information concerning the 
workshop write to Earl G. Nicks, University 
of Denver, 1445 Cleveland Place, Denver 2, 
Colorado. 








Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRAMS OF OFFICE PRACTICE AND PROCEDURES 
This 16-page booklet, which is available free, includes the following parts: Part I, Suggested Programs for In ted 


Office Practice; Part II, Outlines and Suggested Materials for Programs of Office Practice and Procedures; Part III, Bib- 
liography of Office Practice Plans; and Part IV, Materials for Office Practice and Related Training. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 
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TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Agnew 
TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE is a laboratory outfit consisting of a book 


of transactions covering forty office jobs and the necessary business forms and 
stationery for completing these jobs on a typewriter. 


The jobs are realistic and all forms are regular standard siz. 
for each job explain what to do and give data needed 


The instructions 
. The materials needed 
are in four separate folders. The completed work may be kept in the fifth folder. 


Here is material that will add practical job training to your advanced typing 
or office practice course. It may be completed in twenty-four to thirty hours. 


All the equipment your students need is a typewriter 
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